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Russia is revealed in Compton’s 


its power ...its people... 
its philosophy... 


Intelligent citizenship demands knowledge. Comp- 
ton’s new 51-page article on Russia is designed to 
help you teach the facts about Russia’s progress 
and at the same time instill devotion to the Ameri- 
can belief in the importance of the individual. 


The chart above is a reduction of two full 


School Manager 
Russell L. Brown 
3415 N. 3rd Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


District Manager 

L. Roscoe Fancher 
7083 Plankinton Bldg. 
161 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


F. E. Compton & Co. 
Compton Building 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


pages in Compton’s. It shows the clarity and de- 
tail with which every major subject is handled in 
Compton’s. Make a point to look through the new 
edition. You’ll find Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia is an invaluable teaching tool for you in your 
all-important task of applying learning to living. 


Send for these free Study Guides: 1. Russia— 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 2. Our 
American Heritage. Just write your local Compton 
manager at address below. 
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Pictured 
Encyclo- 
pedia 
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You MEAN WE'RE 
SOMETHING SPECIAL? 


GES - 
s EpucaTors 


i Are 
CLAssiFIED Risks 


FOR AUTO INSURANCE 


Automobile Insurance rates are based on 
facts and figures. These prove beyond 
all doubt that certain classes of drivers 
have fewer automobile accidents .. . 
and are therefore entitled to substantial 
reductions from “standard” rates! This, 
in addition to the fact that we deal direct- 
ly with you without paying a salesmans 
commission enables us to give you lower 


CLASSIFIED RISK rates. If you qualify as a “classified” 


car owner, it will pay you to complete 

INSURANCE C and mail the inquiry form below. Doing 
ORP. so places you under no obligation. 

SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No Protection throughout the United States 


broker or agent commission to pay .. . you and Canada . . . exceptionally prompt 
SAVE the difference. and reliable claims service. 
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Recommended and endorsed by the Wisconsin Education Association 
WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE 10 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
(PLEASE PRINT) PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


NAME. 
HOME ADDRESS 





1. Occupation 








NO. STREET 2. Is car customarily driven to and from 
work? 


COUNTY Yes No 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE (S) If any drivers under 25 give: 
: give: 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE Name Age % of use 




















PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES Send Coupon In For Rates Only— 
MONTH This Is Not A Contract! 
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Lots of boys would like to be engineers when they grow up 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development. 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
(and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the country. Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 
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engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. 
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DIVISION OF AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
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NEW! For Teachers 


HEALTH © 
INSURANCE 
PLAN 


A new lower cost hospital, surgical and major medical 
insurance program has been developed for teachers’ groups 
by Wisconsin Physicians Service. This new plan is available to 
groups of 10 or more with good experience who 

meet WPS Select Risk requirements. 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU CHANGE 


There are three good reasons why you should have WPS Select Risk 
protection: 


1. IDENTICAL BENEFITS to those of the State Municipal Employee plan. 
2. MORE LIBERAL PROVISIONS for retired employees than the state plan. 


3. LOWER RATES than the state plan for groups meeting Select Risk re- 
quirements, 





Be sure to get a quotation on the WPS Select Risk plan. If your group 
qualifies for coverage, y.ou’ll save money! Write WPS in Madison, or call 
collect Alpine 6-3101. 


SURGICAL 
MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL 


WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 


THE DOCTORS’ PLAN + OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN © 330 E. LAKESIDE © MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-3101 
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COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 


Calg is compatible with today’s low 


calorie menus. A pure, wholesome blending of natural food flavors, 
a regular size bottle of Coca-Cola contains no more calories than 
half a grapefruit. Coke contributes to good health by providing 
a pleasurable moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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UL rears 


The Journal’s Cover 


Here’s a view of teachers streaming into the Milwaukee Arena for 
a morning session of the WEA convention. For thousands of Wis- 
consin educators, all roads and all streets lead to this point on 
November 2-3. General sessions in the morning, luncheons at noon, 
sectional meetings in the afternoon, and a special entertainment fea- 
ture on Thursday evening, interspersed with lengthy visits to the 
exhibits, will occupy the time for most for the two days. 





Letters 


Outdated . 


I am outdated. For several years I have 
not inquired what films are available thru 
WEA for showing at parent functions— 
such as open-house night. 

Last one I showed was “Pop Rings The 
Bell.” That really dates me. Yes? 

Do you have a brief description of those 
available? What do you recommend? .. . 


True. “Pop Rings The Bell” was among 
WEA’s firsts over a dozen years ago. We 
are pleased to send you our list of films 
which contains some 30 titles. From the 
brief descriptions perhaps you can select 
the one most suitable for the occasion and 
your audience. 

* * * 
Retirement Information 
Madison, Wis. 

I have recently been named chairman 
of the Retirement Committee of our local 
teachers’ organization. I would appreciate 
any information or materials you could 
send regarding the WEA Retirement 
Program. 


We are pleased to know that your asso- 
ciation has a retirement committee study- 
ing the subject. Since 48% is being de- 
ducted from every public school teacher's 
and every University and College faculty 
member’s paychecks each month, and the 


State is contributing a like amount, it is 
important for teachers to understand their 
retirement system. 

* & & 


Use of Cars 


We would appreciate an interpretation 
of School Law Statute 40.40 (1), in regard 
to payment of mileage for teachers using 
their cars for school business. 

We have consolidated the 
and school districts, and 
altho the two high schools are still operat- 
ing we are functioning as one district. 
This means that many of our teachers are 
commuting between the two schools for 
instructional purposes. According to the 
salary schedule that was adopted at con- 
tract time, the teachers were assuming that 
they would be paid seven cents per mile. 
However during the annual meeting when 
a complete new board was elected, the 
board felt that they have to strictly abide 
by the statute and therefore have reduced 
the payment to six cents per mile. 

We are wondering if the verbal agree- 
ment that was made with the teachers 
would be carried over for the current 
school year, or if the statute does not ap- 
ply to commuting teachers or other official 
school business . . . 


We have been informed that the board 
may pay any mileage it chooses if it is put 
into the contract. But if it is not in the 
contract, the state statute prevails. A salary 


schedule is only a guide and is not a part 
of the teacher’s contract. 
a a * 


Roadblocks to Progress 


This year, our school board decided 
: . (not to) allow teachers to attend 
the WEA convention in Milwaukee only 
every other year. The majority of the 
teachers in the system were against this 
measure, but we lost out to the board 
members. The school board has included 
this in the contracts for 1961-62, and I 
imagine it is too late to do anything about 
it for this year, as the contracts were all 
signed in the spring, as usual. 

I see three immediate problems arising 
out of this situation. First, there is the 
matter of teachers not joining WEA be- 
cause they can’t attend the convention in 
Milwaukee. I feel they have a somewhat 
reasonable “gripe” in this. Secondly is the 
lack of financial support to our most influ- 
ential organization, WEA, and the abun 
dance of good things it has done for om 
profession. Thirdly, I see the development 
of a definite morale factor. I have what I 
think is one of the outstanding elementary 
faculties in They are capa- 
ble, efficient, devoted teachers and have 
always considered the WEA convention 
their greatest “shot in the arm.” 

I sincerely hope you can give us some 
help in this matter and perkaps direct 
some pressure on these laymen, who think 
they know what is best for educators and 
education. 





| SECURITY e STABILITY «¢ PEACE OF MIND 


Help protect your most valuable asset... 


YOUR INCOME! 


Through your association's 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


Washington National Teacher Groups are established in 
more than 3,000 school systems throughout the country... 
officially endorsed by 15 state teacher organizations and 
hundreds of progressive local teacher organizations. 























LOCAL OFFICE 


Write for Particulars 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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o help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 





Fa 
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promotor oe ere 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren’t able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 


serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 


source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 


vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 





occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 


a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE STM-10-61 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 


film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 





Address. 





City 





Zone 








High School 





Position 
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You are so right in all the points you 
make. It is unfortunate for your faculty 
and your school as well as for all other 
teachers and schools in the state that your 
members will be unable to attend the con- 
vention. Each contributes something for 
the good of all. One thing, however, we do 
want to point out. The convention, impor- 
tant as it is, is only one of the many serv- 
ices of the WEA. We hope every local 
education association can stress thru re- 
peated emphasis the importance of teach- 
ers’ conventions. We hope also that your 
teachers can attend the WEA session 
in ’62. 


Wants To Teach 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I am a Senior in high school and I plan 
on entering the field of teaching. I would 
like some information concerning the sal- 
ary, conditions, etc., of teachers in your 
respective state. I would appreciate a 
reply. 

Jo ANN STEIGER 

Your interest is appreciated. Material is 
being sent. 

* 2 & 
Good Meeting 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I congratulate you and your effective 
WEA staff members for another most suc- 
cessful WEA local leaders conference. 








AAunounciug 
The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
selects LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


as publishers of their 
FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES 





























school students. 
The United States and World Affairs 
The United States and the Soviet Challenge 
The United States in the United Nations 
Southeast Asia and American Policy 


Civics, and Foreign Affairs. 


Each of these outstanding booklets has been prepared under the super- 
vision of The North Central Association, and each was written by a foreign 
affairs expert and edited so it can be read and understood by high 


The United States’ Role in Latin America 
The booklets in the FOREIGN RELATIONS SERIES are accurate, objective’ 
and comprehensive and provide students with information vital to courses 
in American History, World History, American Government, Ninth Grade 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Harold Jordahl -— Louis Evans 





America’s Role in the Middle East 
America’s Stake in Western Europe 
Africa and the World Today 
Chinese Dilemma 





RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS ¢ 





LAIDLAW (84 BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY °@ 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 











Your Workshop provides an excellent bal- 
ance of information, inspiration, and good 
fellowship. 

I want to thank you again for presenting 
the comprehensive professional organiza- 
tion program involving local, state, and na- 
tional associations. We are always appreci- 
ative of the skillful manner in which you 
and your staff members unite the activi- 
ties on the three levels of professional or- 
ganization work. 

I appreciate your giving me the oppor- 
tunity to be present at the Workshop. 

KENNETH JONSON 
North Central NEA 
Representative 

Thanks for your comments. We were 
glad that you could be present, and 
we appreciate your contributions to the 
Workshop. 


Liked the Tour 
Phillips, Wis. 

I want to tell you how much the teach- 
ers from Phillips enjoyed the tour and the 
NEA convention at Atlantic City. It was 
an experience I won’t forget for a long 
time. The meetings were so interesting. I 
attended one of the Parent-Teacher Con- 
ferences that was just wonderful, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that we are 
considering a conference for the coming 
year. 

I hope that more teachers in the State 
will have an opportunity to take part in 
an experience as we had... . 

KATHRYN BosTROM 
* % OR 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
Well, I’ve already talked twice and 
shown my slides on Atlantic City. They 
were hardly dry when I was asked to 
tell about it, and I don’t miss the oppor- 
tunity. . . The side trips to Gettysburg and 
Washington, D. C. were wonderful too, 
as well as the day in New York and the 
United Nations. . . . I hope that this can 
be continued for it is a real means for 
teachers of Wisconsin who are trying to 
make our profession a better one to get 
acquainted. . . . In planning another trip, 
it would be my suggestion to plan a side 
jaunt on the way going and another re- 
turning, if it is possible. There are so many 

things to see.... 
LILLiAN ZAHN 
& & © 


River Falls, Wis. 
(WEA’s “On to Atlantic City’ NEA 
convention tour) was an unusual experi- 
ence and was most pleasant as well as 
educational. . . . Mr. Tremain proyed to 
be an efficient “Wagon-Master.” 
NetTTIE L. WAGNER 


The WEA staff is pleased to know that 
the WEA bus trip to Atlantic City was 
well received. Preliminary arrangements 
have already been made for an “On to 
Denver” tour to the 1962 NEA convention. 

* * * 


Editor’s Note: We publish many letters 
in these columns in which the writer asks 
questions we think you, too, may want 
answered. In order to avoid possible local 
reactions, occasionally we omit names and 
places. 
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“PARLONS FRANC@AIS” is a tested and proven 
complete course of programmed instruction in con- 
versational French for elementary school pupils 
which enables every classroom teacher to teach 
French. The program, beginning in grades 3 or 4 and 
continuing upward, was developed by the Modern 
Language Project of Boston, Dr. Earle S. Randall, 
Director. 

Mme Anne Slack, a dynamic and talented teacher, 
provides the basic instruction througb a series of 
films, drill and practice records, and Children’s Activ- 
ities Books with Teachers’ Editions. This year more 
than 2,000,000 elementary pupils are learning 
French under Mme Slack’s tutelage, learning to 
speak it as spoken by a native. 

Research shows that team-teaching with “Parlons 
Francais” is successful even if the classroom teacher 


has no previous training in French — provided she is “UN BALLON ROUGE, 


enthusiastic about the program and uses the compo- a ry S'IL VOUS PLATT.” 
nent materials as outlined in the Teachers’ Guide. 

The classroom teacher with “Parlons Francais” of, dialogue situations, filmed on 
enables the pupil to learn French through two 15 ‘a ym location in France, are used 
minute lessons per week. The lessons are available i eee = '8 ~PARLONS FRANCAIS to 


Vignettes containing basic 


Sees ‘ bring French life and customs 
for television or classroom presentation on color ute thé claneandin tad Wk Ga 


sound film (8mm or 16mm). .¥ em Student see and hear a native 


speaker use French in day-to- 
day situations. 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
“| ,.in quest of excellence” 


use this handy coupon to indicate your preferences 
=—~ 0600080008880 888088808888888888OE88E8E8SS CO 


HEATH DE ROCHEMONT CORPORATION 


16 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS [[] One Beck ofS recends: $2.60 enclose. 


Eight books (40 records). $12.50 en- 


Gentlemen: O closed. 


| am interested in ‘‘Parlons Francais,” a tested and proven a AP pea: i 
complete course of programmed instruction in conversa- Parlons Francais’ Activities Books: 
tional French as provided by Mme Anne Slack, a native Teachers’ Edition with record. $2.00 
of France. Send me the following: enclosed. 


Correlated set of practice and drill high fidel- 
ity 33% RPM records, bound in attractive 
books for classroom and home use: 


Children’s Books. $1.50 enclosed. 


Information on “Parlons Francais”: 





How to have “‘Parlons Francais” sched- 
NAME uled on your local TV station. 


How to obtain the ‘“Parlons Francais” 
ADDRESS filmed course under the National De- 
fense Education Act. 








CITY STATE 
©02000000000000000800000800800000000080080880 
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MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
and findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
any other reference work in stimulating interest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ing place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
helps shape lives and careers. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


the starting point for all searches 


> FL 


Inquire as to how you can modernize your reference sections at 
substantial savings with our generous trade-in allowances 
Write to your nearest World Book Encyclopedia office. 


Neil E. Bryan 
4003 West Capitol Drive 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin 


Russell Hanson 
1821 University Avenue 
Suite 173 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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Any activity which contributes to the development of a better person and citizen cannot be omitted from the school program. 


The individual, the parents, society— 
each has a responsibility for the building of 


PART II 


THE FOUNDATIONS 
for 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


T IS apparent from the scientific literature, the 

newspapers, reports from courts and social agencies, 
and associations with the public, that most people have 
specific major problems or concerns. It is rare to find an 
individual, family, or social group free of them. Many 
problems result from lack of knowledge, and could have 
been avoided. 

Who is responsible? Of course, the parents are re- 
sponsible during the early years, then upon maturity 
the individual must be responsible for himself. All 
need help. 

The individual must be prepared for a vocation, good 
health and efficiency, ability to communicate with as- 
sociates, skills for the effective use of leisure, and 
knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the 
various cultures. He can then contribute and benefit 
from associations, and as a citizen can aid in the up- 
grading of all cultures and their interrelationships. 

The individual also becomes a part of society. Indi- 
viduals in a society must be prepared to live as a group. 
Preparation, therefore, should include the most effec- 
tive skills for political, economic, and social associations 
and unity. All preparations are complex and they re- 
quire knowledge and skills. The individual and society, 
if both wish to survive, have no choice other than to 
prepare for all life activities thru schools with qualified 
teachers. Any activity which contributes to the develop- 
ment of a better person and citizen cannot be omitted 
from the school program. All must be included—the 
formal and the informal, the academic and the social, 
the classroom and the laboratory, the playground, the 
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athletic field, the community, and all settings or activi- 
ties that have educational content. 

The closer the activity is to life itself, the more likely 
that preparation will lead to a better life for the indi- 
vidual. Well-prepared and adjusted individuals repre- 
sent the ingredients for a good society. Such is pre- 
sumed to be the setting for physical education. The 
test of the educational worth is in the contributions 
made, as a part of the total educational program, to 
the development and adjustment of the individual as 
an individual and as a contributing member of society. 

The potentials of physical education are therefore 
presented on this basis. Sufficient evidence is available 
to support each core element (and the constituent 
parts), as achievable by the individual and the group. 
The extent is determined by the capacity level of the 
individual and the group, and the frequency, duration, 
and intensity of participation in appropriate activities. 
Qualified leadership is, of course, needed to guide the 
individual and the group toward desirable directions 
and levels. Both qualitative (scope of values) and 
quantitative (amount of each value) achievements are 
possible for all values or core elements. 

The first three core elements, as outlined below, are 
achieved primarily thru direct teaching. The last three 
core elements deal essentially with the process or the 
way the leader teaches, guides, or relates to the indi- 
vidual. The elements in both categories are desirable 
outcomes for the individual to achieve. Educationally, 
it is a combination of what and how that determines 





the end results of the individual’s experiences in physi- 
cal education. 

Core 1: Individual Health. Health can be achieved 
by each individual. Disease, defects, and ill health can 
be prevented. Functional defects of the body may also 
be corrected. It is possible to develop the physical 
powers of the body thru exercise, care, and protection. 
Body weight, as a health factor, can be controlled by 
diet and exercise. One may maintain body weight and 
symmetry in order to be attractive as well as contribute 
to. better health. The entire process is one of building 
the physical powers of the organism in order to resist 
the forces of stress, strain, tension, and the potential 
onset of fatigue. Teaching for individual and societal 
health is a direct and primary objective for physical 
education. The program should be so planned. 

Core 2: Effective Utilization of the Human Organism 
in Work, Play, and Rest. In good health and efficiency, 
it is not enough to develop the organic potentials of 
the organism. For better health and efficiency, and to 
delay the onset of fatigue, the individual must learn 
how to use the organic powers of the body with mini- 
mum expenditure of energy. Skills therefore must be 
developed. Another primary and direct objective of 
physical education is to use activity to develop the 
neuromuscular system of the body. One learns thru 
activity how to most efficiently move the body, A skill- 
ful organism can easily learn how to most efficiently 
perform all tasks in life—walking, running, sitting, 
resting, lifting, pulling, and household duties, among 
other life tasks. The activities of physical education are 
therefore not only valuable ways for wholesome par- 
ticipation but also represent a way to prepare the in- 
dividual for all life activities. The individual, thru basic 
instruction in efficient movements, can more readily 
learn or adapt to other motor movements, which may 
not be physical education activities. Such learning not 
only prepares the individual for efficient living but also 
preserves health thru unnecessary draining effects. 

Preparing the human organism for effective and efk- 
cient movements follows a desirable sequence of five 
levels of neuromuscular development. The first level 
deals with the basic mechanics of movement. The me- 
chanical laws are applied to walking, standing, sitting, 
and all other movements from birth until they have 
been developed to the capacity level of the individual. 
Unless the mechanical laws are correctly learned, the 
next step in the sequence of development will never 
reach the full potential of the individual. This part of 
the sequence includes the development of the basic 
elements of movement—the movements of accuracy, 
coordination, agility, balance, flexibility, rhythm, speed, 
steadiness, control, direction change, and timing. These 
are the elements which underlie the more complex 
skills constituting the third sequence, namely, the 
fundamental skills of running, throwing, catching, 
vaulting, climbing, striking, kicking, and jumping. The 
fundamental skills are found in various combinations of 
games, sports, dance and rhythmics, gymnastics, and 
aquatics. 

Research evidence in motor development indicates 
that fundamental skills correctly learned will signifi- 
cantly contribute to the speed, quality, and quantity of 
learning of the games, sports, and other more complex 
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Disease, defects, and ill health can be prevented. 


activities. Such are the leisure activities which can be 
used to develop and maintain the skills needed for 
effective and efficient body movements, but also to de- 
velop and maintain the physical powers of the body. 
Finally, one can learn to control and direct the move- 
ments of the body for relaxation purposes. Tensions 
can be removed by body control. The combination of 
energy conservation and tension removal are the end 
results of physical education directed toward the de- 
velopment of an efficient, effective, energy-conserving, 
and energy-developing organisms. Skill is one of the 
important factors. Direct instruction is necessary. 
Core 3: Knowledge, Understanding, and Appreciation 
of the Human Organism and the Process Essential for 
Development and Maintenance. Physical education is 
more than the development of the powers of the indi- 
vidual for good health and energy conservation and 
utilization skills. Physical education also includes in- 
struction in facts, understandings, and appreciations of 
the human organism. The content of physical educa- 
tion provides learning opportunities about the human 
body—what it is, how it functions, how it adapts, ad- 
justs, and recovers, the factors which influence develop- 
ment and adjustment, and how the individual can care 
for the organism for good health and efficient functions. 
The individual has learning opportunities also in the 
requirements for participation in the various activities 
—games and sports as well as general life activities. 
The process of preparing the body for activity, the 
importance of diet, exercise, rest and relaxation, as well 
as the influences of stress and strain, are also parts of 
instruction. Physical education is education for effective 
living by gaining knowledge, understanding, and ap- 
preciation of forces which affect the body both favor- 
ably and unfavorably. The educated individual is pre- 
pared to make the correct choices in life for the pro- 
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tection, development, and maintenance of the human 
organism. 

Core 4: The Individual as a Social Being. Physical 
education, along with other educational activities, is 
potentially able to contribute to the development of the 
individual as a social being. In this instance, the activity 
is a means or medium, rather than an end. The leader 
or teacher prepares a social climate and leadership 
procedures which properly represent the social quali- 
ties desired. 

The qualities particularly pertinent to physical edu- 
cation are: 1, respect for law and regulations (disci- 
pline, cooperation, responsibility); 2. individual self- 
sufficiency (self-control, self-sacrifice, self-reliance); 
3. individual positive actions (initiative, courage, deci- 
sion, loyalty, ambition); 4. individual self-regard (dig- 
nity, integrity, honesty, modesty, poise); 5. individual 
regard for others (courtesy, dependability, fair play, 
sympathy); and 6. individual vitality, energy, and 
buoyancy (enthusiasm, alertness, interest). 

Such an educational process will not only lead to 
important educational outcomes for the individual, but 
will add quality to the more direct teachings of physi- 
cal education (the first three core elements ). 

Core 5: The Individual and Democratic Leadership 
and Followership. Preparing the individual for life in a 
democracy is a responsibility of all teachers and all ed- 
ucational programs. Physical education, because of its 
informal nature, is particularly well equipped to make 
a major contribution. 

Preparing to live democratically in a society is prob- 
ably the most important objective of the American 
schools. The procedures and methods of the physical 
education teacher should represent and present the 
ideals of democratic life. The child, living in a school 
environment which is truly democratic, will be pre- 
pared for democratic life. 

The teacher and the pupil must both observe and 
practice the principles of democratic relationships in 
the process of achieving the other objectives of physical 
education. Good health (development, maintenance, 
and care), and skills in leisure activities and for me- 
chanically efficient and effective work are the direct 
teachings in physical education. Unless such results are 
a part of a socially adjusted and democratically ori- 
ented individual, less value can be given both directly 
and indirectly to these outcomes. The democratic 
values gained by the teacher-pupil relationships, and 
the general climate, contributes to the adjustment and 
well-being of the individual. 

Some of the potential outcomes are: 1. respect for 
the human personality (the worth of the individual re- 
gardless of differences—race, culture, religion, abili- 
ties); 2. the equality of opportunity for optimal de- 
velopment of each person (freedom limited only by the 
rights and freedom of others and individual oppor- 
tunity to the limits of ability and capacity ); 3. coopera- 
tion in the resolution of conflict (sensitivity to the wel- 
fare of others, individual action for the common good, 
respect for majority and minority opinion, and decision 
sharing by those affected); 4. reason and intelligence 
for the solution of problems (fact finding, sharing, and 
application); 5. discipline as a basis for responsibility 
(sensitivity to individual differences—social, racial, re- 
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ligious, varying abilities and interests); 6. self-govern- 
ment in preparation for self-rule as a citizen (group 
planning, action, and responsibility). 

These are the important values for the pupil to de- 
velop. The process of teacher-pupil relationships and 
the planning and conduct of activity participation rep- 
resents such potentials. 

Core 6: The Individual as a Self-Group Adjusting 
Organism. Adjustment is a major objective for each in- 
dividual. It is not possible to accomplish this goal with- 
out help. The school should help along with the home 
and community. The school can apply specialized 
knowledge and understanding that in many cases is not 
possible in the home and in the community. The ad- 
justment potential 1s contained in physical education 
and should become a responsibility for the teacher and 
the school as a whole. The pupil needs to become ad- 
justed to himself, to the physical world, and to people 
as individuals and as groups. 

Adjustment thru and in physical activity is an impor- 
tant potential along with other school activities. The 
child, during the early years, can learn in activity about 
abilities, aptitudes, traits, capacities, or gain knowledge 
and understanding about himself in terms of others. 
Recognition of strengths, weaknesses, and qualities are 
some of the factors of self-adjustment. The teacher pre- 
pares the individual for inadequacies as well as suc- 
cesses. The individual realizing something about him- 
self is prepared to associate in work and play with 
others. The process of adjustment in the home, the 
community, and the world is then beginning. The indi- 
vidual prepared by the teacher for behavior in failure 
or success is properly preparing the individual for life 
activities in general. 

It is recognized, of course, that other experiences call 
for specific adjustments; however, a common factor is 
found. Also, the individual prepared thru physical edu- 
cation learns about some of the hazards in the physical 
world thru the process of participation (swimming, for 
example). Playing in the out-of-doors implies changing 
the physical conditions. This principle applies also to 
society, which one need not accept. The individual can 
exert influence for change. The teacher in preparing 
the individual for good health, and other objectives, can 
prepare the individual in an educational climate which 
adds other important values—in this instance, adjust- 
ment to self, group, and the environment as a part of 
the total school program. Such procedure adds to the 
quality of health (a maladjusted person does not have 
good health) and to the general preparation of the in- 
dividual for life activities. 


Over-View on Potentials 

The education of the individual and the group, thru 
the medium of physical activity, is therefore not only 
development resulting from meeting the requirements 
of the activity, but also development resulting from the 
process of participation. The teacher-pupil and the 
pupil-pupil relationships, along with vigorous participa- 
tion, will determine the quality and quantity of achieve- 
ment of the core potentials. Thus the gains, thru par- 
ticipation in physical activity, become a precise matter 
of what activity constitutes participation and how one 
plans for and participates in this activity. 








To give all of Wisconsin’s 


children educational opportunity 


Schools Come 
To the Child 


JOHN W. MELCHER 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Bureau of Handicapped Children 


Apne X, Section 3 of our 
Wisconsin State Constitution, 


provides that public education be 
free to all children between the ages 
of four and 20 years. This guarantee 
is a very difficult one to bring into 
reality. Many children have serious 
temporary and chronic disabilities 
that prevent them from attending 
our regular public schools. At the 
present time over 1,000 children and 
youth in our State are too sick or 
otherwise disabled to go to school 
and yet can benefit by academic in- 
struction. These boys and girls who 
cannot go to school may have the 
school come to them. 

The Wisconsin Statutes clearly 
authorize a full program of home- 
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bound instruction for physically and 
mentally retarded children in Sec- 
tions 41.01 (9) and 41.01 (9a). This 
school program calls for cooperation 
from many agencies and groups of 
people. 

First, the school administrator 
must be alert to this challenge. He 
will closely check his school popula- 
tion and the broader school census to 
see that all children of school age 
are getting an appropriate educa- 
tional service. He must also inform 
physicians and nurses as to the pos- 
sibilities of the homebound program. 
He should be sure that all of his staff 
understands the social, emotional, 
and educational possibilities of this 
unusual service. When a child is seri- 
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In the classroom, teacher and classmates can be heard by Mary Jo Meredith from any part 
of the class. She can respond and join in the classroom or small group discussions. 
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ously injured, contracts rheumatic 
fever, muscular dystrophy, is se- 
verely burned, has serious orthope- 
dic disabilities, is severely emotion- 
ally disturbed or has any other gross 
physical or mental deviation that 
cannot be provided for in regular or 
special classes, the administrator 
should quickly organize .a feasible 
plan of homebound service for the 
disabled child. 

A statement from the physician 
serving the child should be secured 
and this statement should describe 
the child’s problem and _ prescribe 
homebound instruction. 

After this has been accomplished 
the administrator will then proceed 
to determine the most suitable form 
of homebound instruction for the 
child currently being serviced. At 
least four methods of home instruc- 
tion are utilized in Wisconsin. These 
are: 


1. Home teaching done by a qualified 
teacher in the home or hospital. 
2. School to home telephone or teacha- 
phone service. 

3. Correspondence courses may be 
utilized. 

4. A combination of the latter two pre- 
ceding techniques and home teaching. 


The chronological age of the pu- 
pil, his academic attainment, the 
location of his home, his and _ his 
teacher’s social adaptability, the 
availability of telephone facilities, 
and a myriad of other reasons will in 
part determine the techniques to be 
employed. 

The homebound teacher is an in- 
tegral part in this scheme to help 
damaged children. She needs all the 
qualities of any successful teacher 
and more. She must also have many 
special abilities because of the time, 
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lace, and circumstances relating to 
ier special role. The teacher must 
be able to work in the intimate sur- 
roundings of the home or hospital; 
she must stay objective even tho the 
temptations are great to be “soft- 
hearted”; she must perceive the fam- 
ily’s complex inter-personal threats 
and problems; she must be able to 
teach without all the usual tools of 
the classroom; she must be able to 
improvise techniques and materials 
of instruction; she must make the 
child involved feel he still is part of 
the school system that he has perma- 
nently or temporarily left; and she 
must be able to work with profes- 
sions outside of education. 

To show the kinds of youngsters 
that can be served we give the fol- 
lowing examples: 

The Case of Bobby. Bobby has 
shown at times manifestations of a 
serious emotional disorder. At the 
time he was six years of age he was 
enrolled in a regular first grade pro- 
gram in the public schools and was 
asked to leave before the third week 
of school. He was re-entered in first 
grade and was ejected from the reg- 
ular first grade. After the second 
school exclusion, the family came to 
the Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren and asked what form of educa- 
tion could be made available to this 
handicapped youngster. The Bureau 
worked closely with the psychiatrist 
and the local school district involved, 


and it was possible to arrange home- 
bound instruction on a four day a 
week basis (one hour per day). 
After a period of one year of home- 
bound instruction the child was en- 
rolled in his own school on a part- 
time basis and showed improved 
socialization habits in the classroom. 
Homebound instruction was _ pro- 
vided by the local school district in 
support of the part-day school pro- 
gram. Today, about five years after 
our first contact with the child, he is 
attending full time in a regular sixth 
grade classroom and appears to be 
conforming to the regular require- 
ments of his local public school. 

The Case of Susan. Susan was a 
junior in high school when she suf- 
fered a severe neck injury in a swim- 
ming pool during the summer recess 
period. Her injury required her re- 
maining in bed for an entire year. 
During the course of this year Susan 
received a combination of corre- 
spondence course work from the 
University, arranged by her local 
school board and also had home-to- 
school telephone contact in two sub- 
ject areas. The home-to-school tele- 
phone gave Susan an opportunity to 
stay in social contact with her school 
peers and with her teacher. During 
this year out of school, Susan was 
able to earn a full year’s credit and 
was graduated from high school ap- 
proximately two years after the date 
of her accident. 


A spelling lesson gets under way with the help of a visiting teacher. 
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Mary Jo Meredith, eighth grade student at 
Union Grove Graded School, keeps up with 
her studies and takes part in daily class dis- 
cussion by a special telephone arrangement 
with the classroom. 


The Case of Billie. Attention was 
called to Billie when he showed 
early signs of muscular dystrophy. 
For a time he attended an ortho- 
pedic school in a large city, but later 
his education had to be continued 
in his own home. Billie has passed 
away but his family and local school 
people are pleased that Billie re- 
ceived the services of the public 
school to the last week of his life. 

The above illustrations show that 
many kinds of boys and girls of all 
school ages can be served by home- 
bound instruction if people are ac- 
quainted with the potentialities of 
this unique special educational 
service. 

If you, as a classroom teacher, 
come upon any child in your area 
who, for some reason, physical or 
mental, is not able to attend regular 
school during the course of a school 
year, it would be wise for you to 
look into the matter of homebound 
instruction for this child. Even in 
cases where the child will be away 
from school only two or three 
months, homebound instruction is 
often very feasible. The Bureau for 
Handicapped Children will supply 
any information that you would like 
concerning this program, and for 
those that are interested, a bulletin 
entitled, “Wisconsin’s Program of 
Homebound Instruction of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped,” may be secured 
by request from the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children. 





OR several years Manitowoc Lin- 

coln High School has required 
every senior desiring the principal's 
recommendation for college admis- 
sion to write a research paper. 
Follow-up studies of those who en- 
tered college show that nearly all of 
them consider this writing require- 
ment to have been a valuable part 
of their college preparation. In spite 
of favorable student reaction, the 
faculty has long seen a need to im- 
prove these papers. Teachers have 
also been aware of college instruc- 
tors’ criticisms of these longer high 
school writing assignments. Several 
of these evaluations have appeared 
in the English Journal during the 
past year. 

A committee of our English and 
social studies teachers carefully ex- 
amined our recent term papers. We 
wanted to devise a plan that would 
result in better student research and 
more satisfactory papers. The study 
isolated seven common shortcom- 
ings: 1. papers were written about 
subjects either trivial or too broad 
for satisfactory handling in the time 
available; 2. research was superficial; 
3. papers lacked originality, often 
consisting of carelessly copied state- 
ments from scattered sources; 4. or- 
ganization was careless or non- 
existent; 5. documentation was in- 
adequate; 6. conclusions did not fol- 
low from evidence presented; and 
7. papers did not reflect the writer's 
understanding of the purpose of his 
research, 

The study also turned up some 
very adequate writing by occasional 
students. Their papers proposed 
good problems, evidenced careful 
research, were clearly written, were 
adequately documented, and con- 
tained valid conclusions. The com- 
mittee held, with some logic, that if 
some high school students could 
write satisfactory research papers 
under the present program, an im- 
proved program should increase the 
number of acceptable papers, espe- 
cially from students in the top half 
of the class. 

Here, then, was a challenge. How 
can a faculty most effectively or- 
ganize to communicate research 
methods and writing techniques to 
all college preparatory seniors? After 
some discussion, we chose to use 
team-teaching with three team mem- 
bers presenting, respectively, impor- 
tant phases of research, organization, 
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A Team 


Teaches 


Research 


Paper Writing 


JAMES MAGILL 
Lincoln High School 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


A well-planned course 

by a teaching team to 
prepare students for 
organized research writing 
proved successful at 


Manitowoc. 


and writing. Linda Hanson of the 
English department became the key 
teacher. She prepared for her assign- 
ment during the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where she 
studied methods and gathered mate- 
rials for the entire project. Later, 
she helped the team make final plans 
as school opened for the 1960-61 


year. 


Plans for the Project 

By early October, the experiment 
in team-teaching was ready. The 
first day’s teaching was devoted to 
motivation, choosing, and limiting a 
topic, and locating information. Miss 
Hanson gave the lecture before 
groups of 60 to 90 seniors in the 
Auditorium. Colored slides showing 
recent graduates now at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin were accompanied 
by tape recordings of their state- 
ments regarding the number and 
kinds of term papers required in 
their college courses. She also pre- 
sented Robert C. Pooley, UW pro- 
fessor of English, in a taped discus- 
sion of the value of knowing how to 
locate information, to organize it, 
and to express it in the clear, con- 
cise manner demanded in college 
work. 

In this large-group presentation, 


Miss Hanson encouraged pupils to 
find interesting problems from sci- 
ence, social studies, English, foreign 
languages, or mathematics. She 
stressed that in selecting his topic 
each individual must consider his in- 
terests, his ability, the availability of 
material, time limitation, length of 
paper restrictions, and. opportunity 
for self-expression and originality. 
Accompanying this portion of the 
lesson were colored slides showing 
local sources of information, includ- 
ing the card catalogs of the high 
school and city libraries and the var- 
ious types of catalog cards contained 
in them. 

The emphasis on originality lim- 
ited student choices to topics not al- 
ready digested in available books 
and articles. Pupils were instructed 
to strive for originality in finding 
sources of information, in organizing 
ideas, and in drawing conclusions. 
Some topics, it was pointed out, per- 
mit more originality than others. 
Such subjects include controversial 
issues, topics related to local situa- 
tions or personal problems, and pre- 
viously uninterpreted writing, espe- 
cially on recent or contemporary 
problems. At the conclusion, stu- 
dents were asked to select a topic 
and to make a tentative bibliography 
before the second lecture. 


Instruction in Note-Taking 

His topic selected, the student was 
ready for instruction in taking notes. 
This instruction was accomplished 
by lecture, aided by use of the over- 
head projector and the slide projec- 
tor. Using the overhead projector, a 
magazine article was shown. Simul- 
taneously, on a separate screen, a 
slide projector threw possible notes 
based on the magazine article. These 
notes illustrated some of the main 
characteristics of good notes: that 
they include the source of informa- 
tion, that each note contain informa- 
tion on one phase of the topic from 
one source, that information be 
properly quoted or accurately para- 
phrased. Following this demonstra- 
tion, several slides illustrated ade- 
quate or faulty notes from the article 
used. Students were selected at ran- 
dom to point out good or bad fea- 
tures of the notes. 


Organizing and Writing 
In the last large-group instruction 
period, two teachers demonstrated 
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By means of a projector, students were instructed in proper note-taking for research. 


the processes of organizing and writ- 
ing a research paper. First, a flannel 
board was used to demonstrate or- 
ganization and its value. Defining 
organization as the process of study- 
ing groups of related thoughts to 
find patterns, the first lecturer used 
cut-outs of three sizes of stars, 
circles, and squares on the flannel 
board to show the difficulty of re- 
membering unorganized ideas, and 
the ease of remembering organized 
ideas. Then he showed how the sym- 
bols could be organized by shape, 
by size, or by color. This was fol- 
lowed by the use of the same 
squares, circles, and stars to demon- 
strate how ideas can be organized 
chronologically, or topically, or by 
cause and effect. Thus small felt 
patches can represent a statesman’s 
youth; the middle-sized patches, his 
middle years; and the largest 
patches, his old age. Similarly, small 
patches may represent political con- 
tributions; middle-sized patches, sci- 
entific contributions; and large 
patches, literary contributions. From 
this demonstration students learned 
to recognize the principle of irrele- 
vancy, for they could easily see that 
the patch representing an irrelevant 
idea did not fit into the plan. We 
hoped that this flannel board demon- 
stration would carry over into a new 
realization of the value of organizing 
ideas to promote clear thinking and 
effective communication of ideas. 

In the second half of the last lec- 
ture, the head of the English depart- 
ment explained efficient methods of 
writing a long paper. Again the over- 
head projector was useful for pre- 
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senting a topical outline of the talk. 
Pupils were also given mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing rather 
complete directions. Realizing the 
impossibility of covering a four-year 
course in composition in 25 minutes, 
the speaker dealt mainly with such 
topics as preparing an outline, ar- 
ranging the note cards to follow the 
outline, writing a rapid first draft, 
and rewriting to secure emphasis 
and reader interest. Some time was 
spent on proof reading and prepara- 
tion of the final copy. Pupils were, of 
course, referred to the appropriate 
chapter in the composition text for 
proper forms for foot-noting and 
preparing bibliographies. 

Seniors at Lincoln High School 
spent much of the first semester do- 
ing their research and writing their 
papers. The usual weekly theme re- 
quirement was not reduced and pu- 
pils were not permitted class time 
for term paper work. 


Evaluation 

Each paper was graded by at least 
two teachers, an English teacher 
and a teacher from the subject area 
with which the paper dealt. No at- 
tempt has been made to arrive at an 
objective appraisal of this year’s re- 
search papers compared to the pa- 
pers of previous years. However, the 
Lincoln English-social studies group 
notes convincing evidence of im- 
proved organization, more logical 
conclusions, and cogent writing. It is 
likely that the team-teaching experi- 
ment helped produce these results. 
Therefore we intend to repeat the 
project another year. 


Drop-Out Problem 


STERLING M. McMURRIN 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


WO and one-half million of the 

10,800,000 students to be en- 
rolled in grades 9 thru 12 of the na- 
tion’s public and non-public schools 
this Fall will drop out before 
graduation. 

Recent surveys indicate that size- 
able percentages of school leavers 
have average intelligence. Significant 
numbers have demonstrated ability 
levels suited to the intellectual disci- 
plines of college. 

I urge the cooperation of all citi- 
zens in a nationwide effort to en- 
courage young people to complete 
their schooling. 

Too many of us fail to see educa- 
tion as the foundation upon which 
our values rest. Too often we regard 
schooling more for the prestige it 
gives us than as a source of intellec- 
tual and spiritual strength. In the en- 
joyment of affluence which an edu- 
cated society has given us, we tend 
to forget that the affluence derives 
from intelligent achievement and is 
not self-generating. 

It is time we took a good look not 
alone at our schools but at our whole 
public attitude. To raise the sights of 
learning to a level which draws out 
the best in all of our people, we 
must face up to the economic and 
social factors which crush Juuman 
initiative and creativity. 


Source of Drop-Outs 

The majority of drop-outs come 
from backgrounds of semi-literacy 
and poverty, sometimes crime, often 
neglect. Altho the early grades offer 
the underprivileged child some 
measure of security, by the time he 
reaches high school the sociological 
pressures from outside are dominant. 
Three out of five drop-outs have not 
even had the benefits of guidance 
and counseling to help them adjust 
sights to potentials. 

But even among the sizeable num- 
ber of drop-outs from more privi- 
leged families there is a background 
of parental indifference to the worth 
of education. 

We commonly say that education 
is opportunity. Education is oppor- 

(Turn to Page 63) 





A casual remark, a mutual need 
and a morning coffee break produce 


An Industrial Arts-Science Project 


N THIS day of increasing educa- 

tional costs, administrators and 
teachers are constantly searching for 
ways to accomplish the same objec- 
tives more economically. 

One day in the faculty lounge of 
the New Richmo::d Public Schools, 
the industrial arts instructor over- 
heard the science instriictor express 
a desire to obtain an animal cage 
for each elementary class room. To 
purchase these cages would cost be- 
tween four and five hundred dollars 
and this amount seemed excessive in 
view of other needs of the school. 
The industrial arts instructor men- 
tioned that he too was faced with a 
problem, that of locating a metal 
project for one of his industrial arts 
classes. Thirty minutes and a cup of 
coffee later a project was underway 
which would solve the problems of 
both instructors and satisfy impor- 
tant objectives in both science and 
industrial arts. 


Industrial Arts Value 
The industrial arts instructor de- 
veloped the problem of supplying 


animal cages for the elementary 
classrooms into a metal production 
project. There were 25 cages to be 
constructed, each with several com- 
ponent parts which made it ideal for 
use as an assembly line type project. 

The first step in the construction 
of the cages was to design the sev- 
eral parts necessary for the com- 
pleted product. This was accom- 
plished by assigning the students, by 
groups, to design and draw plans 
for one part of the project. The 
various parts were drawn full scale 
after which the students checked 
with each other to see that all parts 
would fit together properly. After the 
necessary alterations were made in 
design, the drawings were taken into 
the shop and tested for sccuracy 
and practicability. A model of the 
cage was constructed so that the 
fabricatior process could be devel- 
oped and the students could see 
what the finished product would 
look like. 

After the model cage was com- 
pleted, checked, and found to be 
practical, the students began the 
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Three industrial arts students solder cage parts together. 


Assembly line 


thod. 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
JAMES A. JOHNSON 

New Richmond Public Schools 
Néw Richmond, Wisconsin 


layout and cutting process. Number 
26 gauge galvanized sheet metal and 
one-fourth inch galvanized mesh 
wire were used to construct the 
cages. 

The next group of operations in- 
volved the forming of metal parts 
into the necessary shapes. As some 
students were forming these parts, 
others were soldering them together. 
At this point work was progressing 
on many phases of the project at the 
same time. Some students were as- 
sembling tops and bottoms, others 
making doors, and still others cutting 
out the sides. 

The final phases of construction 
involved soldering the wire mesh in 
place, attaching hinges and _ hasps, 
and painting the cages with alumi- 
num paint. Thruout the project, 
students moved from operation to 
operation so that each had an op- 
portunity to work on all phases, 

The main objective in utilizing 
this project for industrial arts was to 
show the students how industry uses 
the assembly line to produce items 
more economically. The students 
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give students a variety of experiences. 
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also gained valuable experience in 
using many tools such as the saber 
saw, hand seamer, box and pan 
break, rubber mallet, ball peen ham- 
mer, combination square, scratch all, 
straight snips, and duck bill snips. 
The opportunity to develop skill in 
designing, drawing, layouts, assem- 
bling, and soldering also added 
value to the project. The project 
seemed to generate a great deal of 
interest and enthusiasm in the 
students. 


Science Value 

An animal cage is an essential 
piece of science equipment for every 
elementary classroom. Students fre- 
quently bring pets to school, and a 
cage is necessary to accommodate 
the guest. One of the most inspiring 
and educational experiences a stu- 
dent can have is that of watching a 
moth or butterfly emerge from a 
cocoon. This experience is made pos- 
sible by encouraging students to 
collect cocoons and place them in an 
animal cage in the classroom. A cage 
is also essential for accommodating 
the parade of insects, snakes, frogs, 
baby birds, turtles, rabbits, and sala- 
manders which students manage to 
capture each year. Small animals 
that are less common, such as cha- 
meleons, mice, hamsters, rats, and 
guinea pigs may be purchased eco- 
nomically for study in science. 

The presence of a variety of live 
animals in the classroom greatly en- 
riches the science program. Having 
live animals in the classroom permits 
students to study animal growth, 
diet habits, reproduction, hygiene, 
and to experiment with nutrition, 
genetics, and other areas of animal 
physiology. Thanks to a casual con- 
versation between the industrial arts 
instructor and science instructor, 
this enrichment is now afforded the 
elementary students of the New 
Richmond Public Schools. The final 
cost of each cage was $2.70 or a 
total of $67.50, a savings of approxi- 
mately $350 on the total project. 


Inter-departmental Planning 

While it is essential that the in- 
dustrial arts area must not be con- 
sidered a factory for the school, if 
valid industrial arts objectives can 
be accomplished while providing in- 
valuable assistance to other depart- 
ments, total education will greatly 
profit by such inter-departmental 
cooperation. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1961 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


Wuereas wide knowledge and the free interchange of thought are 
essential to the growth and vitality of our Nation; and 

Whereas our political and social institutions depend for their per- 
petuation and strength upon an informed, responsible, and confident 
people; and 

WHEREAS we are at a time of growth in our country which gives us 
not only greater means for the satisfaction of our material needs but also 
more opportunities for the cultivation of learning and wisdom; and 


Wuereas it is appropriate that a special period be set aside each 
year to mark the importance of education and the continuing need to 
improve and strengthen it: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JoHN F. KeNNepy, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby designate the period from November 5 thru No- 
vember 11, 1961, as American Education Week. 


I urge that all of us during that week take part, thru school and 
community, in observances to focus attention upon the force for good 
which education has been and must continue to be in our national life; 
and that we honor our teachers and school officials for whom every 
week is education week. 


The education of our people should be a lifelong process by which 
we continue to feed new vigor into the lifestream of the Nation thru 
intelligent, reasoned decisions. Let us not think of education only in 
terms of its costs, but rather in terms of the infinite potential of the hu- 
man mind that can be realized thru education. Let us think of education 
as the means of developing our greatest abilities, because in each of us 
there is a private hope and dream which, fulfilled, can be translated 
into benefit for everyone and greater strength for our Nation. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fifth day of July in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty one, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred and eighty-sixth. 


(Seal) 


By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


Joun F. KENNEDY 





Separate Group Members - - Another Choice 


Separate Group members of the Teachers Retirement System now have an 


opportunity to join the Combined Group and obtain Social Security Coverage 


JUNE 30, 1961 Amendment to the Federal Social 

Security Law has been interpreted to permit Sepa- 
rate Group members in the Wisconsin Teachers Retire- 
ment System another opportunity to join the Combined 
Group and be covered by Old Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance. This election to participate in the 
Combined Group and OASDI may be made any time 
between now and November 15, 1962; and, coverage 
will be retroactive to January 1, 1955. 

It appears.that Separate Group members recently 
retired, who are teaching full-time or part-time in 
schools under the State Teachers Retirement System, 
may also request transfer to the Combined Group. 

Requests for transfer from the Separate Group to 
the Combined Group must be made in writing on 
forms furnished by the State Teachers Retirement Board 
and filed in the Board office at 212 North Bassett Street, 
Madison 3. The member must occupy a position cov- 
ered by the State Teachers Retirement System at the 
time he files his request for transfer AND on the date 
of submission of the Agreement Modification to the 
federal authorities. The following cut off dates have 
been established: November 30, 1961; April 20, 1962; 


RAY L. LILLYWHITE 
Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Teachers Retirement System 


November 15, 1962, with Modification submission dates 
20 days later in each case as follows: December 20, 
1961; May 10, 1962; and December 5, 1962. 

Retroactive OASDI coverage may be given for teach- 
ing service rendered in Wisconsin public schools after 
December 31, 1954. The total contribution to pay for 
coverage during this period—January 1, 1955, to the 
beginning of the calendar quarter which occurs after 
the Agreement Modification is submitted—will be taken 
from the member’s account in the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System. Thereafter the member’s contribution 
rate to the State Teachers Retirement System will be 
414% of total salary; and in addition, the member will 
pay the OASDI rate which is then in effect. The state 
will match both of these amounts, 

Members will not receive individual notification of 
this choice. Upon request, however, the retirement 
office will provide application forms and will assist the 
member in analyzing his account to help him deter- 
mine whether or not to transfer. Members may write 
for information or make an appointment for an inter- 
view. The retirement office is open Monday thru Friday 
7:45 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 





WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Stevens Point, Aug. 15, 1961 


Accepted Treasurer’s report. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Accepted the recommendation of 
the Sub-Committee of the Executive 
Committee assigned to study the 
election procedure to choose NEA 
delegates and representation on the 
WEA Executive Committee: 

“WEA members shall represent 
the WEA as delegates to the NEA 
convention as follows: President, 
President-Elect, Past President, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, two district repre- 
sentatives whose terms expire, WEA 
Resolutions Committee member of 
NEA, and the representative of the 
organization representing 50% or 
more of the WEA membership. In 
addition, two representatives from 
each district shall be elected as in 
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the past and, if NEA membership is 
sufficient, a third member from each 
district shall be appointed from a 
local not represented among those 
elected by the entire Executive 
Committee.” 

Accepted the second recommenda- 
tion of the Sub-Committee providing 
for the retention of the present 
method of electing members of the 
Executive Committee by districts 
and to keep the present districts. 

Discussed plans and objectives of 
the Wisconsin Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and agreed to encourage 
interest of local associations and 
WEA members in the work of the 
Commission. 

Recognized the Blair Education 
Association as an affiliate of the 
WEA. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to install the Elliott mailing 


system in place of the Speedomat 
system. 

Elected Donald Upson to replace 
Angus B. Rothwell as WEA repre- 
sentative on the National Council of 
Retirement Systems and authorized 
attendance at the Council meeting 
in Washington, D.C., Oct. 5-7, 

Authorized the expenditure of 
$500 by the WEA to help defray 
court costs in the Iverson case at 
Stout State College. 

Discussed possible retirement sys- 
tem improvements, federal support 
to education, and WEA membership 
of county educational personnel in 
local education associations in areas 
affected by school reorganization. 
Referred matter to the Constitution 
and Locals Committees for study. 


H. C. Wernick 
Executive Secretary 
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An Invitation to 


Will YOU be one of the 
20,000 experiencing the 
enthusiasm and satisfaction 
of attending a great state 
educational convention? 


WISCONSIN EDUCATORS 


Within the space of a few weeks approximately 
20,000 Wisconsin educators will be streaming in to 
Milwaukee to attend our annual convention. I hope 
that you have made plans to attend. This will be a 
chance for you to renew old acquaintances, make new 
ones, gain further inspiration for this year’s teaching, 
do some shopping, see some shows, and many other 
things. 

Your officers, convention sectional chairmen, office 
staff, and others that planned this convention believe 
they have something of interest for each of you. The 
morning speakers come with varied backgrounds so 
that we may be better able to understand the many 
problems that beset our profession and our country. 
There are so many fine speakers scheduled for the sec- 
tionals on Thursday and Friday afternoons that I’m 
sure it will be difficult for you to choose the one you 
want to attend. Thursday night’s entertainment will 
provide a change of pace from the busy round of 
meetings you will be attending during the two days. 
Of course the exhibits will be open all of Thursday 
and Friday. Take some time to visit them. These com- 
panies have spent a considerable amount of time and 
money preparing exhibits of materials in which you 
will be interested. They are there to sell you some- 
thing if they can. But they are also there to explain 
the use of their products, to help you with some of 
your problems, and to give out free information. 

I would like to issue a special invitation to teach- 
ers who are teaching for the first year to attend this 
convention. I believe it will give you a better under- 
standing of the importance of the profession you have 
chosen. Certainly it will show you quite realistically 
that there are many more teachers in Wisconsin out- 
side your school system. You will feel the current of 
professionalism in Wisconsin, and I hope will be in- 
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spired by it. And then convention comes at the time 
of year when you are becoming adjusted to your po- 
sition and can use the inspiration this meeting pro- 
vides to carry out your assignment. 

I believe that each of you attending this conven- 
tion has a responsibility to fulfill. A great deal of time, 
effort, and money that came from your dues has been 
spent in preparing this convention for you. You should 
plan to attend the general sessions and sectional 
meetings with the idea of staying until the meeting is 
concluded. I don’t believe there is anything more dis- 
concerting to a speaker than to have constant move- 
ment in and out while he is speaking. I believe that 
courtesy dictates that if we come in to a meeting, we 
stay until the meeting is concluded. There will be 
plenty of room for all to be seated as we will have 
two auditoriums in use again this year. If you are a 
delegate to the Representative Assembly I believe you 
have a special responsibility of remaining in the As- 
sembly until it has been adjourned. When each local 
chooses its delegates I think it should be clearly un- 
derstood that these delegates will stay until all busi- 
ness is concluded. By leaving early many locals are 
without representation on crucial questions that come 
before the Assembly. Remember it is the action of 
the Assembly that governs our Association for the en- 
suing year. 

I think there are plenty of motel and hotel rooms 
for all. I know there is plenty of parking space as we 
will again use the Braves Stadium. I’m sure the con- 
vention will prove worth your while. So plan on be- 
ing at our convention in Milwaukee November 2-3. 


HARRY W. JONES 
WEA President 





THIRD ST. STORE 

Walk 2 blocks east to Plankinton. 
Take #19 or #37 bus north to 
Garfield. 


MITCHELL ST. STORE 

Walk 1 block east to 3rd St. Take 
southbound #37 “Wilson Park’ 
bus to South 11th and Mitchell. 


SCHUSTER'S 


WELCOME STATE TEACHERS 


For you—a courtesy Credit 
Card: so you can enjoy the 
convenience of a Schuster 


charge account at once 


Just ask for it in the Credit Office at any Schuster 
store. It gives you immediate charge account 
privileges at all four Schuster stores and our 
Downtown Red Cross Shoe Store. It makes it easy for 
you to do lots of shopping, at Schuster’s, during 

the time you're attending the convention in 
Milwaukee. Be sure to visit our Downtown Red 
Cross Shoe Store—it’s just a few 

blocks from the Arena. 


Here’s how to get to Schuster’s 
from the Milwaukee Arena 





CAPITOL COURT STORE 

Walk 2 blocks east to Plankinton. 
Take #19 or #37 bus north to 
Capitol Drive. Transfer to west- 
bound bus #62 marked “Capitol 
Court.” 














PACKARD PLAZA STORE 
Walk 1 block east to 3rd. Take 
#19 or #37 bus south to 2nd 
and Michigan. Transfer to #66 
South Milwaukee bus direct to 
Packard Plaza. 
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SCHUSTER’S 

DOWNTOWN RED 

CROSS SHOE STORE 

Walk 2 blocks east to Plankinton. 
Follow Plankinton Ave. 3 blocks 
south to Wisconsin Ave. 
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Speakers, Exhibits, Entertainment - - 


That’s Your WEA Convention, November 2-3 


During the two days teachers will hear and question leaders 
in agriculture, the aits, communications, education, industry, 
government, and science. They will also discuss with each 
other the philosophy of education, the curriculum, methods 
of teaching, and a host of other topics of mutual interest. 


RESIDENT Jones in his October 

message to members of the WEA 
urges educators of the State to at- 
tend their convention in Milwaukee, 
November 2-3. In the September 
Journal he announced the general 
session speakers, and in the Octo- 
ber issue he reports details of 
the morning general sessions, the 
sectional programs, and the evening 
entertainment. 

To accommodate the ever-growing 
WEA membership, the officials have 
provided a double session in the 
morning—one in the Milwaukee 
Arena and the other in Bruce Hall 
of the Auditorium—so that every 
teacher may be able to see and hear 
all the general sessions speakers in 
person. The 70 sectional programs 
in the afternoons and the 60 lunch- 
eons and dinners scheduled during 
the two days provide a wide choice 
for WEA members. And then, of 
course, there are the many im- 
promptu gatherings of friends to 
reminisce and to plan as well as spe- 
cial interest groups to discuss their 
particular problems. 

On Thursday evening teachers 
may enjoy an evening of relaxation 
as they listen to Wayne King and 
his orchestra in the Auditorium. In 
addition there will be over 200 ex- 
hibits with hundreds of company 
representatives present to display 
and explain the latest in books, 
school equipment and school 
services. 

Because of the vast number of 
teachers driving to the convention 
and the great numbers of Milwau- 
keeans who daily use the available 
parking facilities, don’t expect to find 
a place close to the Arena unless 
you arrive very early. For your con- 
venience WEA officials have secured 
the use of the parking area at the 
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JACK LA DELLE 
Featured Vocalist 


WAYNE KING 
“The Waltz King” 


NANCY EVANS 
Featured Vocalist 


Thursday Evening Program 


Milwaukee County Stadium. For 25¢ 
per day you may park your car and 
have free bus service direct to the 
Arena. 


Thursday 

Following the introductory part of 
the Thursday morning program, 
Marguerite Fisher will be the first 
speaker in the Arena on the subject, 


. “Foreign Education Today—Ameri- 


ca’s Challenge.” At the same time in 
Bruce Hall, George Herman will ad- 
dress the group on the topic, “The 
World Crisis—As Viewed from 
Washington.” 

In view of the tense international 
situation these’ two addresses on 
world affairs by capable analysts 
will be very timely. 

Marguerite Fisher comes to the 
convention with a thoro background 
of teaching and travel. Her academic 
preparation, her teaching interests, 
and her writings reveals her interest 
in government. Her selection to tour 
the world under a Fulbright award 
in order to address groups in Japan, 
Philippines, Thailand, Burma, Paki- 
stan, Turkey, India, Indonesia, and 


European countries is an indication 
of her ability and the confidence 
placed in her by government off- 
cials. To many she has been “A 
Voice from America” seeking to in- 
terpret our way of life to the emerg- 
ing nations and to our Allies on the 
Continent, and endeavoring to 
counteract the Communist propa- 
ganda belittling our accomplish- 
ments and distorting the facts to in- 
fluence the minds of man. 

George Herman, a noted CBS 
White House correspondent, is seen 
and heard regularly on TV. Recently 
he has been a moderator for several 
special CBS coast-to-coast telecasts. 
For two years he was White House 
reporter during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and has continued in 
the same position during the Ken- 
nedy administration. Prior to his 
White House assignment he was 
Bureau Chief of the Far East for 
CBS and covered the Korean War 
for radio and TV. 


Friday 
Angus B. Rothwell, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, will be 
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the first speaker at the Friday ses- 
sion in the Arena using the subject 
“Pity the Poor Teacher?” He has dis- 
cussed educational policies and 
teacher welfare issues before numer- 
ous teacher and citizen groups dur- 
ing the past year, and as WEA presi- 


dent he has presided over the 
convention in 1955. 

Rear Admiral William C. Mott, 
judge advocate general of the U. S. 
Navy, will conclude the morning 
general session in the Arena on Fri- 
day using the subject, “A Ringside 


Seat at World Events.” Just as his 
topic implies, teachers will hear one 
who has been on the inside at the 
White House and the Pentagon 
where information is received and 
evaluated, and decisions made which 
affect the course of events. 





GENERAL SESSIONS 


THURSDAY 
Milwaukee Arena, 8:45 A.M., November 2 
Presiding, President Harry W. Jones 
Organ Music—8:45 A, M.-9:00 A. M.....Elmer Ihrke 
The Star Spangled Banner 
directed by Norman B. Clayton 
..by SNEA President Barbara Kirtchen, 
Alverno College, Miwaukee 
Past President Donald C. Hoeft 
Kenneth Emmons, 
Chmn. Necrology Com., Marinette 
Introduction and Greetings. . President Harry W. Jones 
Greetings from the City of Milwaukee 
Harold Vincent, Supt., Milwaukee Public Schools 
Presentation of WEA Life Membership to George E. 
Watson 
Foreign Education Today—America’s Challenge 
Marguerite J. Fisher 
The World Crisis—As Viewed from Washington 
George Herman 
Platform Guests: Executive Committee and Officers 


Flag Salute .. 


Invocation 
Memorial Service 


MARGUERITE FISHER GEORGE HERMAN 


DUPLICATE PROGRAM THURSDAY 
Bruce Hall (Auditorium), 8:45 A.M., November 2 
Presiding: President-elect Edith Luedke 
The music, invocation, memorial service, and the 
greetings by President Jones and Superintendent Vin- 
cent, will be heard over the loudspeaker. The principal 
speakers will appear in person before both assemblies. 
The order will be reversed: George Herman, first; 
Marguerite Fisher, second. 


FRIDAY 


Milwaukee Arena, 8:45 A.M., November 3 
Presiding: President Harry W. Jones 
Organ Music—8:45 A. M.-9:00 A. M. ....Elmer Ihrke 
America the Beautiful 
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The Americans’ Creed Amil Zellmer 
Invocation William Smiley, 
President of the Wausau Education Association 
Introduction of 1962 officers 
Pity the Poor Teacher? 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction An- 
gus B. Rothwell 
A Ringside Seat at World Events 
Admiral William C. Mott 


WILLIAM C. MOTT 


ANGUS B. ROTHWELL 


DUPLICATE PROGRAM FRIDAY 
Bruce Hall (Auditorium), 8:45 A.M., November 3 
Presiding: President-elect Edith Luedke 

As on Thursday, the introductory part of the program 
will be heard over the loudspeaker. The order of the 
principal speakers who will appear before both assem- 
blies will be reversed, Admiral William C. Mott will be 
first; Angus B. Rothwell, second. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Robert L. Cooley 
Auditorium, Thursday, November 2, 2:00 P.M. 

Presiding: President Harry W. Jones 

Parliamentarian: Wm. M. Lamers 

Announcement of Committees 

Report of Credentials Committee 

Election of officers: President-elect, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, Executive Committee Members for Districts 
II and V 

Report of President 

Report of Treasurer 

Report of Executive Secretary 

Committee Reports: Necrology, Constitution, Resolu- 
tions, Local Associations, Commission on Teacher 
Education, Council on Education, Retirement, In- 
ternational Relations, Welfare, Public Relations, 
Credit Union 

Adoption of 1962 Budget 

New Business 
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one pair of 





Chapman’s Own 
nylons 


during teacher's convention ... to 
every teacher who comes to Chapman's 
with the coupon printed below! 





a bonus for every teacher .. . a free pair 
of Chapman's Own famous nylons, your 
choice of size, color, and style . . . selling 
regularly for $1.15 a pair! Just fill out the 
coupon and take it to either hosiery depart- 
ment, downtown store first floor, Capital 
court store mall level. 


an opportunity to do your fashion and 
Christmas shopping . . . we've timed our 
purchases to have just the fashion merchan- 
dise you've been waiting to shop for... 
and we've opened our Merry Christmas shop 
(holiday decorations and glamour wraps) 
and our Gift Shops (unusual items from 
everywhere in the world). 


an informal fashion show . . . enjoy a lei- 
surely luncheon and watch informal model- 
ing every afternoon from 11:45 to 1:45 in 
our downtown Chatterbox Tea Room! 





tT Ch nan +; 


ask about our new, liberal 
Chapman Budget Account... 
with continuous credit of 10 times 
your agreed monthly payment! 
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Report of WEA Resolutions Committee 


To be submitted to the Representative Assembly, November 2, 1961 


PLATFORM 


HE Resolutions adopted by the Wisconsin Educa- 

tion Association at its conventions over a period 
of years have had a profound influence on Wisconsin 
education. 

The principles, policies, and goals of the Wisconsin 
Education Association are expressed by the Resolutions 
adopted annually by the Representative Assembly and 
by the Platform. 

The WEA Platform states the principles, policies, 
and goals which guide the Association. 

The Resolutions supplement the Platform in two 
ways: by directing the officers and staff of the associa- 
tion to undertake the specified action and by stating 
the position of the association on matters educational 
in nature and statewide in scope which are of current 
importance to the profession of education. 

The Platform and Resolutions together govern the 
officers and staff of the association and guide the mem- 
bers in their professional activities. 


1, Public Education 

The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
stand: that the free public schools are an indispensable 
foundation for the survival of our democratic way of 
life; that there never has been a prosperous nation of 


uneducated people; that public schools are among the 
chief sources of national unity, common purpose, and 
equality of opportunity. Schools reflect the strength 
and weakness of the society of which they are a part. 
The WEA wishes to commend the majority of the 
citizens of Wisconsin for their intelligent concern and 
support for matters pertaining to public education. 


2. Professional Responsibility 

The Wisconsin Education Association believes that a 
national voice in education is paramount. The National 
Education Association is that voice and the WEA rec- 
ommends that all teaching personnel should be mem- 
bers of the local, state, and national organizations. True 
professional status will come only when unity thru 
professional membership is achieved by all our 
teachers. 


3. Professional Growth 

The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
importance of leadership contributions by classroom 
teachers to their professional organizations and that 
such experience enhances the contribution the teacher 
can make toward the guidance and leadership of chil- 
dren in their care. The WEA recommends the adop- 
tion of appropriate policies, with proper regard for 
professional ethics of all concerned, for the release, 
without loss of pay, for such contribution. 


4. Professional Salaries 
The Wisconsin Education Association is aware of the 
projected school enrollment trends and the attendant 
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need for more capable teachers. To insure an adequate 
group of professionally trained and qualified teachers 
to meet this projected need, we believe a professional 
salary schedule is the best assurance. We believe that 
such a salary schedule should: 

a. Be based upon preparation, teaching experi- 
ence, and professional growth, with no discrim- 
ination as to grade or subject taught, creed, 
race, sex, marital status or number of 
dependents, 

. Include increments sufficient to double the be- 
ginning salary within ten years, followed by 
continuing salary advancements, 

. Be developed cooperatively by school board 
members, administrators, and teachers, 

. Recognize experience and advanced education, 
thru the doctor’s degree, 

. Recognize by appropriate salary ratios, the re- 
sponsibilities of administrators and other spec- 
ial school personnel, 

f. Be applied in actual practice. 

We believe it is extremely important that teachers’ 
salaries should compare favorably with incomes of 
other professional and industrial persons, 


5. Federal Support 

We believe that it is reasonable to expect federal as- 
sistance in providing adequate school support, and we 
hereby endorse the National Education Association 
program for obtaining federal support for public 
education. 


RESOLUTIONS 
1961 


I. The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
belief that the state must continue to assume a greater 
financial responsibility in helping to maintain an effec- 
tive program of public education. We believe that the 
state tax structure should provide a minimum of 40% 
of the cost of an effective school program below college 
level and should adequately support an expanding pro- 
gram of higher education. 

II. The Wisconsin Education Association gives its 
support to the principle of the extended school year 
or day, provided that teacher salaries and state aids 
are increased proportionally. 

III. The WEA commends the agencies and citizens 
for their efforts which have stimulated and prompted 
district reorganization thruout the state resulting in the 
development of better educational facilities, more 
equal educational opportunities, and an advanced 
standard of education for the youth of the State of 
Wisconsin. We re-affirm that district reorganization 
should be perpetuated primarily for the welfare of 
youth. The fiscal control of a district and the education 
of its youth should be the responsibility of one board 
of education directly responsible to the people. 
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Teacher’s Convention Special 


3 Days Only 
Thurs., Fri., Sat.—Nov. 2-3-4 


A Complete Year-Round Wardrobe 
for Only $15 a Month © : TSA! 


Save $32.80 on a complete wardrobe you can wear to 
class, meetings or during your leisure hours. By mixing 
and interchanging the apparel, you stretch your ward- 
robe into a variety of handsome combinations! 


A. Two Trouser Suit in chariot cloth with 
PERMANENT-CREASE TROUSERS. The extra 
pair doubles the wear. Regularly 69.95 


aL 


B. Brilshire Outercoat with ALL WOOL ZIP-IN 
LINING. Wear as a topcoat now, an outer- 
coat in winter. Regularly 


ae 


C. Brilshire Sport Coat in luxuriously smooth 
70% wool fortified with 30% Orlon acrylic. 
Blue, olive or brown. Regularly 


a. 


D. Famous Chico Slacks in wool flannels or 
gabardines with plain or pleated fronts. 
Colors to harmonize with your sport coat. 


Regularly 16.95 


Total Value $1 81.80 


ine, 


Save $32.80 


Exclusively at 
Milwaukee’s No. 1 Men's Stores 


DOWNTOWN, CORNER 2ND AND WISCONSIN 
(Open Wednesday and Thursday Nights ‘til 9) 


SOUTHGATE CORNER 3RD AND MEINECKE 
(Open ‘til 9) (Open Thursday and Friday Night ‘til 9) 
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IV. The Wisconsin Education Association commends 
all school districts that use professional salary sched- 
ules and recommends that annual increments deter- 
mined by an index or percentage basis be used rather 
than a flat dollar amount. 

V. The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes 
that the pupil-teacher ratio in various fields creates 
gross inequalities and recommends that the WEA 
Council on Education study the possibility of revis- 
ing the formula for determining pupil-teacher ratios. 

VI. The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms 
its previous position of upgrading the teaching profes- 
sion, therefore it continues to support legislation pro- 
viding for four years of training for teachers by 1965 
in order to qualify for the initial teachers license. 

VII. The Wisconsin Education Association com- 
mends the efforts of the Wisconsin Improvement Pro- 
gram in developing a sound program for exploring and 
testing new educational methods and practices. 

The Wisconsin Education Association also urges 
School Boards and Superintendents to make effective 
use of such procedures as differentiated class loads, 
lay readers, team teaching, teacher aids, and other ed- 
ucational practices favorably evaluated by the Wis- 
consin Improvement Program whenever their use can 
create a more adequate education opportunity for ev- 
ery student. 

VIII. The Wisconsin Education Association com- 
mends the State Department of Public Instruction for 
the excellent leadership it has given in the field of ed- 
ucation and hereby expresses our sincere appreciation 
for the help given by the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Vocational and 


Adult Education to the schools and teachers of 
Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Education Association gives special 
recognition to the important contributions to public 
education by the local school boards and the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards in meeting the ever grow- 
ing current problems. 

We commend all board members for personal sacri- 
fices and the high quality of educational leadership in 
their communities. 

We urge the legislature to continue to provide help 
for schools as has been done in previous years by this 
body. 

The Wisconsin Education Association expresses its 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the authorities of 
the City of Milwaukee, the management of the Audi- 
torium and Arena, and the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools for the generous use of their facilities 
during the convention. 

We further wish to express our thanks to the Asso- 
ciation officers of 1960-61 and all members who have 
served on WEA committees. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WEA RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


GERALD N. Koncstvept, Racine, 
Chairman 


Haroip T. Davies, Jefferson 

E. Joun Goopricu, Appleton 
K. Marte Murpny, Milwaukee 
Rosert A. PETERS, Beaver Dam 


M. C. SCHMALLENBERG, Black 
River Falls 





AT THE CONVENTION... 


visit The Journal booth for important educational helps 


Series of color films “Your Wisconsin’”’ 
free for school showings 


Ten subjects in this informative series cover a wide 
range of our state’s local and economic life today... 
highways, young people, medical research, forest in- 
dustries, schools, world trade, waterways, outdoor 
recreation, natural beauties and agriculture. Films 
include commentary and a history of the topic is 
woven into each presentation. Produced by The 
Milwaukee Journal as a public service. Apply for 
catalog and reservation dates at The Journal booth. 


See books, booklets, too... some free, 
others moderately priced 


Offering specialized information for Wisconsin peo- 
ple, which The Journal prepares as a public service, 
many of these publications are used in classrooms. 
Come to The Journal booth and inspect such books 
and booklets as The Wisconsin Story . . . Newspaper 
in the Classroom... News Map of the Changing 
World... Uncle Sam’s Atom... Journalism asa 
Profession ... Gallery of Wisconsin Art... Basic 
Political Theories ... Student Art Calendar. 


For Public and Educational Service 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 





Exhibition of Elementary School Art 


Suggesting new ideas for classroom use, presented by Art 
Department of Milwaukee Public Schools, including six 
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ae ayes yi ie puppetry, figures applied to crafts and the figure in design. 
7 ' ~~ iw . Displayed at The Journal gallery, 922 N. 4th st., 8:30 a. m. 
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wh forms: Portraiture, sketching and drawing, sculpture 
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to 8 p. m. Nov. 2-4; 12 noon to 8 p. m. Nov. 5. 
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A MESSAGE TO- 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS — 





The operators of Milwaukee hotels which are members of the Milwaukee Hotel Asso- 
ciation take this opportunity of again welcoming to Milwaukee those attending the 1961 


convention. 


Improvements in Milwaukee's hotel facilities are continuing to take place since your last 
convention. More air conditioned rooms have been added. Modern, automatic elevator service 
has been installed. Public rooms in more hotels have been air conditioned. New room furniture 


and new equipment have been substituted for old, and many rooms now provide television. 


The point is that a great deal of upgrading is going on in the hotels of Milwaukee and 


we do hope that you will take notice of it. 


Again, welcome to Milwaukee. 





MILWAUKEE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
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Nominations 


for 


WEA Officers 


Election, November 2, 1961 


FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 


JOHN A. BJORGE 
Superintendent, Tomah 
Public Schools 
Education: Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse, 
B.E.; University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison, Ph.M.; Co- 
lumbia University Summer 
School 
| Experience: Elementary 
» teacher—St. Croix County, 
s Baldwin, Tomah; high 
school teacher, Tomah; su- 
pervising principal—Elk 
Mound, Ellsworth; superintendent of schools—Oconto, 
Whitewater, Tomah 
Professional Activities: Immediate past president, 
Wisconsin Association of School Administrators; dele- 
gate—North Central Association, Regional AASA Con- 
ference on NCATE, National AASA State Presidents 
Conference, WEA Representative Assembly, State PTA 
convention; member—WEA, NEA, AASA, Phi Delta 
Kappa; awarded Silver Beaver Medal by Boy Scouts in 
1960 and American Educators Medal by Freedom 
Foundation in 1961 


ee HOWARD C. KOEPPEN 
, Principal, Clinton Elemen- 
tary School 
Education: Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee, 
B.E., secondary education; 
Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, B.E., ele- 
mentary education; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, M.S. 
Experience: Elementary 
teacher and principal; 
county supervising teacher 
Professional Activities: 
WEA Ist, 2nd, and 3rd vice president; member—NEA 
(Life), WEA, WEA Executive, Constitution, and Wel- 
fare committees, Resolutions Committee, Wisconsin 
Association of County Supervising Teachers; delegate— 
TEPS and NEA; treasurer—Southwestern Regional 
Group, County Supervising Teachers Association 
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EUGENE LEHRMANN 
Director, Kenosha School 
of Vocational and Adult 
Education 
Education: University of 
Wisconsin, B.S. and M.S. 
Experience: High School 
Vocational Agricultural In- 
structor at Stratford and 
Colby; teacher, coordina- 
tor, and assistant director 
of Wausau School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Educa- 
tion; director, Kenosha 
School of Voc. and Adult Ed., U. S. Air Force 
Professional Activities: Past president, Wausau Edu- 
cation Association; state membership coordinator of 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators; 
member—Executive, Technical Education, and Legisla- 
tive committees of Wisconsin Directors Association of 
Vocational and Adult Education; member—NEA, 
WEA, KEA, American Vocational Association, Wiscon- 
sin Association of Vocational and Adult Education, Na- 
tional Association of Public School Adult, Educators, 
Adult Education Association, American Technical Ed- 
ucation Association, WDVAE 


FOR FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


ALLEN A. ANDERSON 

Elementary Principal, 

Spring Valley 

Education: Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls, 
B.A.; University of Minne- 
sota, M.A. 

Experience: Teaching el- 
ementary principal—Wash- 
burn, Hudson; elementary 
principal—Spring Valley 

Professional Activities: 
Past president Bayfield and 
Pierce County Education 

associations; WEA 3rd vice president; member—-WEA 
Executive Committee from District I, Public Relations 
Committee, Council on Education, WEA, NEA (Life), 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principals Association, 
National Elementary School Principals Association 
(Life); delegate-NEA conventions at New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, TEPS at Albany, N. Y., DeKalb, IIl. 


HAROLD M. ANKERSON 
Superintendent, Holmen 
Area School District 

Education: Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens 
Point, B.A.; University of 
Wisconsin, M.A.; Summer 
sessions at University of 
California at Los Angeles, 
Universities of Wyoming 
and Wisconsin 
Experience: Teacher—ru- 
ral and state graded 
schools in Oconto County; 
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Weleome State Educator to 
Milwaukee aud Gimbels.. . 


We're on the job Downtown near your hotel. We're on the job at the South- 


gate and Mayfair shopping centers if you're staying with friends. And; you'll 
find Gimbels on the job all year ‘round, too, through our complete mail and 


telephone order service. 
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IF YOU 

HAVEN'T 

ALREADY 

DISCOVERED THE 

WONDERFUL CONVENIENCE 

OF A 

GIMBELS CHARGE ACCOUNT... 





be sure to stop in and open yours during convention week. Just 
present your WEA membership card at the Information Desk on 
the Street Floor and pick up your Courtesy Credit Card. It entitles 
you to charge any purchase you make at Gimbels during your 
stay in Milwaukee. You'll receive your regular Charge Account 
Plate later on... or, if you now have a Milwaukee credit plate, 


we'll notch it for you. 





MAYFAIR 
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MSOE’s new Allen-Bradley Hall of Science 


Preparing young men 
for engineering careers 


New Classes Start Quarterly 
—September, January, April, 
June. Visitors Welcome for 
Tours and Counseling. 
Through its unique com- 
bination of collegiate engi- 
neering and technical in- 
stitute courses, MSOE is 
preparing even greater 
numbers of young men for 
careers as engineers or 
engineering technicians. 
E’s 4-year programs 
lead to Bachelor of Science 
degrees in electrical or 
mechanical engineering. 


The 2-year courses lead to 
Associate in Applied 
Science degrees in elec- 
tronics communications, 
electrical power, computer, 
air conditioning, indus- 
trial, and metallurgical 
technology. An optional 
3-month pre-engineering 
course is offered to 
strengthen the academic 
background of students 
who require it. MSOE 
offers financial aid to qual- 
ified students. For addi- 
tional information, write 
today for general catalog. 


Milwaukee School Of Engineering 
Dept. MED-6O, 1025 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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CANDIES OF MATCHLESS FLAVOR 


Let us mail an 
assortment home for 
you during the convention 


These are the candies made with fresh creamery butter 
—fresh, thick dairy cream—fresh, ripe fruits and 
choice nut meats... 

These are the fresh, delicious candies made from the 
famous old-time recipes—Fanny Farmer candies—and 
what a mice way to remember folks back home—or to 
be good to yourself after a busy day of meetings! 

Only a few steps from the Auditorium, you'll find 
the sweet ’n chocolate-y fragrant Fanny Farmer Shop 
... a feast for your eyes. Choose one of several popular 
gift assortments. Or, we'll gladly make up an assort- 
ment of your favorites . . . fruit creams, caramels, pecan 
butter-creams . . . just the pieces you like best! 

Come in, leave your order, and we'll carefully pack 
and wrap your selection . . . and mail it for you—fresh! 


133 W. Wisconsin Ave. 207 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
315 W. Wisconsin Ave. 300 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
413 W. Wisconsin Ave. 











principal—Mosinee Grade and High School; district ad- 
ministrator—Holmen Area School District 

Professional Activities: Past president, La Crosse 
County Teachers Association and Western Wisconsin 
Schoolmasters Club; executive secretary, Coulee Con- 
ference; member—NEA, WEA, La Crosse County 
Teachers Association, Wisconsin Association of School 
District Administrators, Western Wisconsin School- 
masters Club; chairman, Boy Scout Committee and 
former Scoutmaster 


FOR SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


MARY LOU GERMANN 
Business Education 
Teacher, Rice Lake 
High School 

Education: University of 
Wisconsin, B.B.A.; gradu- 
ate work at University of 
Minnesota 

Experience: Teacher— 
Boyceville, Merrill, Rice 
Lake; advertising experi- 
ence—McNeany‘s at Beloit 
and Boston Store at 
Manitowoc. 

Professional Activities: Past vice president and presi- 
dent of Rice Lake Education Association; member— 
WEA Locals Committee, NEA, WEA, NWEA, RLEA, 
National Business Teachers Association, Wisconsin 
Business Teachers Association; treasurer—Psi Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma 


DOROTHY F. RULE 
Teaching Principal, Hoyt 
School, Madison 
Education: University of 
Minnesota; summer school, 
' Winona State College, Wi- 
nona, Minn., University of 
Wisconsin 
Experience: Teacher— 
Bangor and Madison; 
teaching principal— 
Madison 
Professional Activities: 
Past president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, executive committee member, Madison 
Education Association; WEA second vice president and 
member of Executive Committee; delegate—NEA, 
WEA, SWEA; member—Madison Education Associa- 
tion American Education Week, Public Relations, So- 
cial, and Nominating committees, WEA Constitution 
and International Relations committees, NEA, NEA 
Department of Elementary School Principals, Wiscon- 
sin Elementary School Principals Association, Delta 
Kappa Gamma 
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ROBERT M. 
SARBINOWSKI 
Teacher Social Studies, 
Oak Creek High School 
Education: Milwaukee 
State College, B.S.; North- 
western University, M.A. 
Experience: Public ele- 
mentary schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Milwau- 
kee County; Oak Creek 
Junior and Senior High 
schools 
Professional Activities: 
Secretary, Milwaukee County Teachers Association; 
president and vice president, Oak Creek Franklin Edu- 
cation Association; chairman, Budget Committee and 
Finance Committee, Milwaukee Suburban Council of 
Teachers Associations; delegate—NEA at St. Louis, 
WEA, Milwaukee Suburban County Council of Teach- 
ers Associations; member—NEA (Life), WEA (Life), 
Phi Delta Kappa, School Masters Club of Wisconsin, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 


FOR THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 


KATHRYN BOSTROM 
Teaching Principal, Phil- 
lips Public School 
Education: Wisconsin 
: State College, Superior, 
“a> e: B.E.; Columbia Univer- 
= a sity, M.A. 
Ye Ba Experience: Teacher—el- 
_—>? ementary grades at Fifield, 
Merrill, Wauwatosa, Phil- 
“Ne lips; teaching principal— 
Phillips 
Professional Activities: 
Treasurer, secretary, vice 
president, and president of Price County Central Dis- 
trict Education Association; chairman, Wisconsin Area 
B for NEA Promotion and Services; member—WEA, 
NEA, WEA Council on Education, Wisconsin Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association 


CAROL M. SCHAEVE 
Reading Improvement 

Teacher, Brookfield 

High School 

Education: Mount Mary 
College, B.A.; University 
of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee, M.S. 

Experience: Secondary, 
elementary, and remedial 
reading teacher, Randolph, 
Town of Lake, West Allis, 
Milwaukee Country Day, 

‘ I Brookfield. 

Professional Activities: Communications chairman 
and editor of News Bulletin, Brookfield Education As- 
sociation; member—Brookfield Education Association, 
WEA, NEA, International Reading Association, Wis- 
consin Council of English Teachers, Wisconsin In- 
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o TESTED 
TEACHING AIDS 


for PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Manipulative devices, teachers guides, films, . film- 
strips, resource materials, for teachers and students. 
Designed to meet classroom needs with a minimum 
amount of planning and preparation. 

Tested at local and national levels, these teaching 


aids have won the enthusiastic acceptance of edu- 
cators and students alike. 


Attention Physics Teachers! 
Stop by—see and use the Wave Machine, a new 
and fascinating teaching aid. Also, arrange for your 
Solar Energy device. 


You'll find us in Booths 304 to 307, 
inclusive, located in the southwest 
corner of the Arena exhibit area. 


WISCONSIN TELEPHONE COMPANY 














ABC Science Series 


Grades One through Six 


¢ Teacher’s Guides 
and Teacher’s Editions 


Grades Seven through Nine 
¢ Teacher Guides 


Answering an important 
need, these up-to-the- 
minute elementary and 
junior-high science text- 
books feature an unprec- 
edented depth of content. 
Well-planned activities 
are designed to give 
young pupils a sound 
foundation in basic sci- 
ence principles and 
methods. 

To see this series, visit 

our booth at the Wiscon- 


sin Education Association 
Convention in November. 


\abl Svat 
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American Book Company 


351 East Ohio Street Chicago 11, Illinois 











termediate Council of the International Reading 
Association 


MRS. LILLIAN ZAHN 
English Teacher, Chip- 
pewa Falls Junior High 
School 
Education: Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, 
B.S.; graduate work Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
Experience: Rural, prin- 
cipal of state graded, city 
elementary, demonstration 
teacher for rural depart- 
. ment of college, junior high 
2 school 
Professional Activities: Past president, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, Chippewa Falls Teachers Associa- 
tion; past president, vice president, Eau Claire County 
Education Association; president and on Alumni Board 
of Eau Claire State College Alumni Association; mem- 
ber—WEA, NEA (Life), Wisconsin NEA Committee, 
WEA Constitution Committee, Wisconsin Council of 
English Teachers, Delta Kappa Gamma; delegate— 
WEA, NEA, TEPS Conference in Kansas (Editing 
Committee) 














An invitation .. . 























Professional—Student 
Drafting Materials 
Engineering Supplies 


FREDERICK POST CO. 
2955 N. Humboldt 
FRanklin 4—4660 











FOR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
District II 


ALMA. THERESE LINK 
Teacher, High School, 
_ Oshkosh 
Education: Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh, 
B.E.; University of Iowa, 
M.A.; graduate work at 
University of Wisconsin 
and Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 
Experience: Rural 
school of Winnebago 
County; Durkee School of 
Kenosha; St, Mary of the 
Woods College, Ind.; high school, Oshkosh 
Professional Activities: Past chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary NEA Resolutions Com. and member 
Editing Com.; past NEA vice president; past chairman 
Wisconsin TEPS; past president, secretary, and legis- 
lative chairman Fox River Valley Council on Education 
Assns.; past president OEA; delegate-NEA, WEA, Fox 
River Valley Council on Education Assns.; member— 
NEA (Life), WEA (Life), WEA Executive, Council on 
Education, and Locals committees, OEA Public Rela- 
tions Com., Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda Theta, 
Kappa Delta Pi; editor—Northeastern 


District V 


DONALD E. UPSON 
County Supt. of Schools, 
Rock County 
Education: Racine-Keno- 
sha County Normal; Wis- 
consin State College, 
Whitewater, B.E.; Univer- 
_ sity of Wisconsin, M.S. 
Experience: Teacher—ru- 
ral, state graded, city high 
school, Winnebago, III; 
county superintendent of 
% schools, Rock County 
Professional Activities: 
Member—WEA Executive, Retirement, and Credentials 
committees; delegate-NEA and TEPS Conference; of- 
ficer, U.S. Navy 


Enrolling Officers and Delegates 


The WEA Credentials Committee will hold two meetings to 
certify delegates to the Representative Assembly. On Saturday, 
Oct. 21, the Committee will meet at the WEA office in Madison 
to approve delegates for the convention, based on the reports 
which are in the office at that time. Enrolling officers are urged 
to make sure that all memberships, all dues, and the names of 
the delegates are in the WEA office. Often dozens of telegrams 
and long distance telephone calls have to be made to secure 
missing information. Remember the Committee must have the 
memberships, the dues, and the names of the delegates. On 
Thursday, Nov. 2, 1:00 P.M. in the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult School, the Committee will have its final session to certify 
the delegate list. 
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Thursday 2:00 P. M. 


\ll programs begin at 2:00 P.M. 
Admittance by Membership 
Stub Only 


AGRICULTURE 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Chairman: A. E. Weiner, West Bend 

Buses will leave the Arena at 11:30 
A.M. and will return at 4:00 P. M.; 
12:00 to 1:00 P. M.—Lunch at Union 
Hall. 1:00 to 2:00 P. M.—Movies and 
speaker. 2:00 to 4:00 P. M.—Tour mu- 
seum and plant. A Cooperative Ven- 
ture—Albert M. Eastberg, A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee 


ALL SCIENCE 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Chairman: Mrs. Janet Buschhaus, Mil- 
waukee 
The Advance in Materials Research— 
W. W. Edens, Assistant Director of 
Research, Allis Chalmers, West 
Allis 
Inertial Guidance—Don Kelly, A. C. 
Spark Plug Co., Oak Creek Plant 


ART 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
War Memorial Center, Memorial Hall, 
750 N. Lincoln Memorial Dr. 


SECTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Chairman: Ermest Mahlke, Milwaukee 

School Art Display—Sister Thomasita, 

Chairman, Art Dept., Cardinal 
Stritch College 


AUDIO VISUAL EDUCATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Public Museum, 733 N. 8th St. 
Chairman: C. E. Hocking, Oconomowoc 
The Cross-Media Approach to Teach- 
ing—Grace Nelson Lacy, St. Louis 
Public Schools 
The Tachistoscope in Today’s Class- 
room—Robert Krueger, State Col- 
lege, River Falls 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Room 649 
Chairman: Evelyn F. Kronenwetter, Ke- 
nosha 
What is New in Business Education? 
—Marion Angus, Educational Rep- 
resentative, Pitman Co., Canada and 
New York 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
Marquette University, 
Room 100 
Chairman: John J. Gundlach, Neenah 
The Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study Program—Don Bucklin, UW 
Zoology Dept., Madison. The 
_BS.C.S. Yellow Version—Eugene 


Science Bldg., 


Gennaro, UW High School, Madi- 
son 
The B.S.C.S. Blue Version—John 
Gundlach, High School, Neenah 
The B.S.C.S. Green Version—Don 
Bucklin, UW Zoology Dept., Madi- 
son 


CIVICS AND HISTORY (Combined) 
(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wiscon- 
sin Council for Social Studies ) 
Elks Club, 910 E. Wisconsin Ave., 
Marine Dining Room 
Chairman: C. A. Krohn, Crandon 
Frederick Jackson Turner and the In- 
terpretation of American History— 
Ray Billington, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


CONSERVATION 
Vocational School, Room 327 
Chairman: Doris A. Dohms, Milwaukee 
Life in Our Wisconsin Lakes and 
Streams—Spenser Havlick, Associate 
Curator of Education, Milwaukee 
Public Museum 


COUNTY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Medford Hotel, Bamboo Room 
Chairman: Robert J. Gaulke, Algoma 
Industry Looks at Education—Robert 
H. Leverenz, Sheboygan 











172 west wisconsin avenue 


We Know what you want and we have it] 


Boceaccios. 


.. Hhat's what! 


Pamper your feet in these soft Mugello leathers that fit like a 


glove and feel like wings! 


. Olive calf, 16.95 
. Briar calf with black trim, 18.95 
. Black calf, 18.95 

. Briar calf with black, 14.95 


suburban store 


b. Briar calf with black piping, 19.95 


whitefish bay 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
YWCA, 610 N. Jackson St. 
Chairman: Geneva M. Letizia, Milwau- 
waukee 
Auditory Training—Gladys H. Craw- 
ford, Assistant Professor, Ohio State 
University 
EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Wisconsin Hotel, Circus Room 
Chairman: Daniel C. Mathias, Madison 
Lost or New Horizons in Special Edu- 
cation—Robert L. Erdman, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Exceptional Educa- 
tion, UW-Milwaukee 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Vocational School, Room 658 
Chairman: G. Dwight Rowe, Milwaukee 

Current Research in Wisconsin 
Schools—Gerald Gleason, UW-Mil- 
waukee 

ENGLISH 
Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall 
Chairman: Mrs. Mary E. Lee, Eau 

Claire 
Listening—Ralph G. Nichols, Dept. of 
Rhetoric, University of Minnesota 

HISTORY AND CIVICS (Combined) 

(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wiscon- 
sin Council for the Social Studies ) 

Elks Club, Marine Dining Room, 910 
E. Wisconsin Ave. 


Chairman: Omar N. Kussow, Madison 
(See Civics Program) 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 720 E. Wisconsin Ave., (8th St. 
Entrance ) 
Chairman: Jane H. Comings, Madison 
Glimpses of Nutrition News—Dorothy 
R. Jutton, Professor of Foods and 
Nutrition, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, UW-Madison 
Panel: Research Gives New Ideas for 
Teaching—Beatrice Donaldson, Pro- 
fessor of Foods and Nutrition, 
School of Home Economics, UW- 
Madison, Moderator 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Auditorium, Engelman Hall 
Chairman: Edward J. Kriz, Kenosha 
Uses of the Overhead Projector and 
Methods of Producing Projectuals 
for Classroom Use—Tecnifax Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Vocational School, Room 407 
Chairman: Glenn Kirchner, Racine 
Panel: Current Issues Concerning 
Wisconsin’s Junior High Schools— 
Ray Brussat, Principal, John Mar- 
shall Junior High School, Janes- 
ville; Phillip Geil, Principal, John 
Audubon Junior High School, Mil- 
waukee; John Hosmanek, Assistant 
Principal, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Kenosha; Robert Kupper, 
Principal, Washington Junior High 


School, Manitowoc; S. R. Slade, 
Principal, Horace Mann Junior 
High School, Wausau, participants 
KINDERGARTEN 
Auditorium, Juneau Hall 
Chairman: Margaret Kilawee, Appleton 
Keeping in Step With Children—Laura 
Hooper, Program Coordinator, 
A.C.E.I., Washington, D. C. 


LATIN 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Milwaukee Inn, 916 E. State St. 
Chairman: Dorothy J. Meier, Kenosha 
Tape Measures: Latin in the Lan- 
guage Laboratory—Mary Ann 
Burns, UW-Milwaukee 


MATHEMATICS 
(Luncheon—Friday. See Wisconsin 
Mathematics Council) 
West Division High School, W. High- 
land and N. 23rd 
Chairman: Don McCloskey, Madison 
Mathematics for the Space Age—Har- 
old Heartenstein, McDonald Air- 
craft, St. Louis 


MUSIC 
Wells Jr. High School, 830 N. 19th St. 
Chairman: Fred Leist, Oshkosh 
Orchestra Concert, Music Dept. of 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Joseph 
Skornicka, Director 
High School General Music—Clifton 
A. Burmeister, School of Music, 
Northwestern University 
Choral Concert, Milton College Choir, 
Bernard H. Westlund, Conductor 








MEXICO: 
HAWAII: 


ADVENTURES 


FOR 


FOR ALL VACATIONS 


CHRISTMAS — 1961 and EASTER — 1962 
8-days 
14-days 
17-days 
7-days 
3-days 
4-days 


MEXICO: 
EUROPE: 


HAWAII: 
LAS VEGAS: 


SUMMER — 1962 


$ 318.00 SOUTH AMERICA: 
472.60 EUROPE: 
530.20 
555.20 

Round-the-WORLD: 





ORIENT: 


free travel poster. 


611 North Third Street 





1920.60 


Flights used throughout are JET wherever possible and do include applicable JET surcharges. Fares are based on two to a 
room hotel accommodations (single occupancy slightly higher). Add 10% U.S. 
Above in effect at time of printing: 9/12/61. 

NOTE #1—While attending Wisconsin State Teachers Convention in Milwaukee, please stop at our office and call for your 


NOTE #2—While at the office, inquire how you can earn your free trip to an international vacation. 
NOTE #3—EXTENSIONS and many other programs are available. 


INTERNATIONAL House of TRAVEL 


BRoadway 2-—1300 


transportation tax to U.S. borders only. 


ALL THE WORLD 


$333.00 
591.30* 
629.30* 
472.60 
204.60 
210.90 




















* Christmas only. 


21-days 
17-days 
23-days 
30-days 
31-days 
39-days 


~$1138.00 
887.00 
991.00 











— 2520.25 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Chairman: Fern G. Ehlers, Milwaukee 
Toward More Effective Teaching—a 
demonstration and analysis. 
Aquatics Demonstration—Marilyn Hin- 
son, Aquatics Chairman—Theme: 
A Creative Approach to Composi- 
tions in Synchronized Swimming— 
Mrs. Pat Haueter, JCC, Milwaukee, 
and Rose Rochman, UW-Madison 


PRIMARY AND SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM (Combined) 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall 
Chairman: Jean Kirkland, West Bend 
Team Teaching—Robert H. Anderson, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


SPANISH—1:30 P. M. 
UW-Milwaukee, Downtown Campus, 
600 W. Kilbourn Ave. 
Chairman: Lorraine Radke, Milwaukee 
El entendimiento interamericano y la 
responsabilidad del profesor de es- 
panol—Norman P. Sacks, Professor 
of Spanish, UW, National Vice 
President, AATSP 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Stratford Hotel, Dining Room, 1404 W. 
Wisconsin Ave. 
Chairman: Thad Paruzynski, 
Corners 
An Anticipatory Struggle Theory of 
Stuttering—Oliver Bloodstein, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STUDENT WEA 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Arena Committee Room 
Chairman: Barbara Kirtchen, Milwaukee 
Student NEA and TEPS—Lester M. 
Emans, Chairman Wisconsin TEPS, 
State College, Eau Claire 
International Teacher Exchange Pro- 
gram—Ross B. Rowen, Managing 
Editor, Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Tech. Bldg., Audi- 
torium 
Chairman: Rev. E. J. La Mal, W. De 
Pere 
Analyzing the Teaching Act—panel 
discussion and film 


WISCONSIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Pfister Hotel, Fern Room 
Chairman: Roger W. Tietz, Milwaukee 
Education in Social Change—Ray- 
mond W. Mack, Sociology Dept., 
Northwestern University 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF PUPIL 
PERSONNEL WORKERS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Milwaukee Public Schools Adm. Bldg., 
5225 W. Vliet St. 
Panel: Should We Try to Educate 


Hales 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





WELCOME, TEACHERS! 


Take 


your coffee break with us. 


Just 3 blocks from Arena. 


Mornings 
10:30—Noon 


Afternoons 
3:30 to 5:00 : 


“st 


ie i 


f 


BROUWERS 


a. DONATELLO . . . 2!%4-inch shaped 
heel, vinylite inserts. Black suede, black 
calf, sable (bronze), verde green or 
navy lustre calf; sizes to 12, slim, nar- 
row, medium. ‘ 
-HILL and DALE ... 1%-inch Cuban 
heel, shirred, elasticized throat line ... 
eliminates cutting. Black calf, sizes to 
12, AAAA to A; sizes to 11, AAAA to 
B; sizes to 9, AAAA to C. Brown, blue 
or red calf, sizes to 12, AAAA to A: 
sizes to 11, AAAA to B. 

-VITALITY . . . 2'%-inch shaped heel. 
Black calf, sizes to 12, AAAA to B: 
sizes to |1, AAAA to C; sizes to 8!/, 
AAAA to D. Meadow brown calf, sizes 
to Il, AAAA to B. Olive green or 
cherry red calf, sizes to 12, AAA to B. 
. LUCKY STRIDES . Yg-inch cowboy 
heel. Black calf, sizes te 14, AAAAAA 
to A; sizes to 13, AAAAAA to B: 
sizes to II, AAAAAA to C. Brown sizes 
to 13, AAAA to B; sizes to 10, AAAA 
to C, 

. Research RF 1375... 13%4-inch Cuban 
heel, steel arch support. Black suede, 
sizes to 10, AAA to D. 

Black nylon velvet. 


(3 blocks from Arena) 


178 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


LADIES' SALON—SECOND FLOOR 


no sizes 13! 
sizes 10!/2, 11. .1.00 additional 
sizes I1'/2, 12. .2.00 additional 
sizes 12'/2, 13. .3.00 additional 
Sn E44 coe es 4.00 additional 
add 35c¢ on mail orders 
write for our Miss Tall Catalog 


prauides shee transportation all ways 





THURSDAY 


Everybody? Panel Members: Roland 
Hershman, Supt. Wisconsin School for 
Boys, Wales; Fred R. Holt, Supt. of 
Schools, Janesville; Alvin Westgaard, 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Chairman: Willard L. Swanson, Rice 
Lake 
Annual Business Meeting 
Speaker: James Logsdon 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom 
Chairman: Claire Rejahl, Madison 
The Vocational Educator in the Com- 
munity—Hugh E. Muncy, Executive 
Vice President, Illinois Retail Mer- 
chants Assn., Chicago 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR SU- 
PERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRIMARY 
(Combined ) 

Auditorium, Plankinton Hall 
Chairman: Fred Overman, Madison 
(See Primary Program) 








tion of comprehension. 


Representatives: 





A Modern Reading Program 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


By William D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin, 
Robert A. McCracken, and nine contributing authors. 


The Sheldon Basic Reading Series was con- 
ceived, organized, and written as a complete 
unit. The Series covers grades one through eight, 
offering continuous development and systematic 
practice in the basic reading skills, and the grad- 
val building and strengthening of a firm founda- 


Activity Books provide imaginative exercises for 
the lessons in the texts. Teachers’ Manuals cover- 
ing both the books and the activity books are 
available at each grade level. 


Robert Johnson, 116 Dunbar Street, Waukesha 
Samuel J. Letheby, 1002 West Bridge Street, Wausau 


| ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
Since 1868... leading Publishers of Textbooks 


310 WEST POLK STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











WISCONSIN RETIRED TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Fazio’s, 634 N. Fifth St. 
Chairman: Alice M. Grover, Madison 
Some Words of Challenge from 
NRTA—Ethel Percy Andrus, Presi- 
dent NRTA, Ojai, Calif. 


FRIDAY 2:00 P.M. 
ART 

War Memorial Center, (Lobby) 750 N. 
Memorial Dr., (Bus tour arranged by 

chairman ) 
Chairman: Ernest Mahlke, Milwaukee 
Some Thoughts on Architecture and 
Art—William P. Wenzler, Brookfield 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Group Meetings ) 
Vocational School 


Basic Business—Room 433 
What Is New in Economic Education? 
Gladys Bahr, Past President United 
Business Education Association, 
New Trier High School, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Department Chairmen—Room 456 


Speaker: Mrs. Lucille Hafner, Jacobs 
High School, Stevens Point 


Typewriting—Room 658 
What Is New in Typewriting—John L. 
Rowe, Dept. of Business Education, 
University of North Dakota 


Shorthand—Room 633 


What Is New in Shorthand?—Amold 
Congdon, University of Illinois 


CORE CURRICULUM 
Vocational School, Room 327 
Chairman: Irvin C. Hoesly, Elm Grove 
The Meaning of the Core Organiza- 
tion—Earl C. Kelly, Professor Sec- 
ondary Education, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 


EDUCATION CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Co-Chairmen: Lea Shovers, Racine, and 
Gertrude Wilkinson, Green Bay 
Improving Interpersonal and Inter- 
group Relationships in Education— 
Herman Weil, UW-Milwaukee 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Vocational School, Tech. Bldg., Audi- 
torium 


Chairman: Rolland Callaway, Milwau- 
kee 
Will Your School Have Instructional 
Television?—Part I Video tape from 
ETV stations presenting in news- 
cast form status and development 
in instructional TV; Part II A re- 
view and preview of activities— 
Otto Schlaak, WMVS, Milwaukee; 
Harold McCarty, WHA-TV, Madi- 
son; Robert Suchy, Milwaukee 
Public Schools; Roland Callaway, 
Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction 
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FRIDAY 


GEOGRAPHY 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Room 
210 
Chairman: Ruth D. Stoveken, Milwau- 
kee 
Geography in the Public Schools— 
Bernice Casper, Geography Dept., 
State College, Trenton, N. J. 


GUIDANCE 
Elks Club, 910 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Chairman: Margaret D. Scott, Antigo 
School Counselors Themselves—An 
Issue—Gail F. Farwell, UW School 
of Education, Madison 


HOME ECONOMICS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Wisconsin Club, Ballroom, 900 W. Wis- 
consin Ave. 
Chairman: Louise Young, Madison 
Exhibits and films 


HUMAN RIGHTS 
Vocational School, Room 446 
Chairman: Mrs. Velma Hamilton, Madi- 
son 
Inter-Group Relations—a panel of 
Americans, a group of UW students 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS (Group Meetings) 
Drafting—See Thursday Dinner Pro- 
grams 


Electrical 
Custer High School, 5075 N. Sherman 
Blvd., Electric Shop, Room 33 
Chairman: Russell Frisby 
Informational—Course Content, Mod- 
els of Projects, Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials Used 


General Shop 
Vocational School—Room 260 
Chairman: Robert D. Olstrom 
Organization and Teaching Methods 
for a Four Area General Shop— 
Illustrated lecture on shop facili- 
ties, equipment, teaching materi- 
als, etc. 


Graphic Arts 

Vocational School—Room 142 

Chairman: Lloyd Whydotski 

Demonstration and Workshop—Simpli- 
fied Cold Type Methods for Repro- 
duction—Richard H. Popp, Related 
Subjects Instructor, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School 


Metals 
Vocational School—Room 264 
Chairman: Philip P. Gasser 
Color Dynamics in the School Shop 
and Better Technic and Equipment 
in the Metals Shop 


Woods—See Thursday Dinner Programs 


INTERMEDIATE, READING, RURAL 

AND STATE GRADED (Combined) 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall 

Chairman: Terrence Snowden, Madison 

Depth in Our Reading Classes—Mary 

C. Austin, Harvard University, 

School of Education, Cambridge, 

Mass. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


LIBRARY 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Plankinton Hotel, Lotus Room 
Chairmian: Georgiane Koenigs, Cedar- 
burg 
Educational Experiments Challenge 
School Libraries—Margaret E. Nich- 
olsen, Librarian, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Ill. 


MATHEMATICS—Arithmetic 
(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wiscon- 
sin Mathematics Council ) 
West Division High School, 2300 W. 
Highland Ave. 
Chairman: Emma C. Carroll, Milwaukee 
The Madison Project—Robert B. Da- 


vis, Dept. of Mathematics, Syra- 
cuse University. Demonstration 
with a fifth grade class taught by 
Robert W. Davis following address 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Medford Hotel, 3rd & Michigan Sts. 
Chairman: Martha Best, Milwaukee 
Language Need and the Peace Corps 
—Congressman Henry S. Reuss, 
Washington, D. C. 
3:00 P. M. Meetings 
French—North Club Room 
Chairman: Alvida Ahlstrom, La Crosse 
Panel: Conversation Contest—Leader, 
Ronald Wright, Wauwatosa 














We cordially invite you to visit us at Booth No. 401 


to see 


AIDS TO BETTER TEACHING WITH 
SPECIAL STRESS ON THE FUNDAMENTALS 


STEPS TO MASTERY OF WORDS 


For better reading and spelling 


THE STRATHMORE PLAN 


Individualized test and practice sheets in arithmetic and English 


DIRECTED PRACTICE IN ALGEBRA 


Individualized test and practice sheets in first year algebra 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA AND 
INDIRECT MEASUREMENT 


Building a better bridge between elementary arithmetic and 


high school mathematics 


SPICE 
Suggested activities to motivate the teaching of the language 


arts in the elementary school 


Write us about our ON APPROVAL plan if 


you cannot visit our booth. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


P. O. Box 112, Benton Harbor, Michigan 











FRIDAY 


German—Flamingo Room 

Chairman: Kenneth E. Nylund, Milwau- 
kee 

Slavic—South Club Room 

Chairman: Edmund I. Zawacki, Madi- 
son 

Spanish—(See Thursday program under 
Spanish ) 


MUSIC 
Wells Jr. High School, 830 N. 19th St. 
Chairman: Fred Leist, Oshkosh 
1:45-3;00—Open rehearsal of UW- 
Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra, 
Harry John Brown, Conductor 
3:00-3:30—Concert by UW-Milwaukee 


Men’s Chorus, Arnold Jones, Con- 
ductor 

3:00-4:30—Playing of Selected 1962 
Band Contest Music by UW- 
Milwaukee Concert Band, Paul An- 
derson, Conductor 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Vocational School, Room 327 
Chairman: Wm. Erdman, Boscobel 
Speaker: Mitchell Wéinnik, Nicolet 
H.S., Milwaukee, winner in the 
Junior Academy of Science 
Demonstration by two representatives 
of the Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ron Anderson and 
Fred Peterson of Milwaukee 








the new 


REPRESENTATIVE: 





Both subjects are clearly defined, related 
but never confused, expertly taught in 


MACMILLAN SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Cutright-Jarolimek 
General Editors 


.. . because we believe that critical thinking 
in all areas of the social studies must begin 
with a sound background in the facts and 
concepts of these two important subjects. 


Mr. L. A. Block 
219 Concord Avenue 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
434 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
A Division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 


Mr. Robert M. Spees 
41 Island Avenue 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 











PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Arena Committee Room 
Chairman: Jack Mercier, Madison 
Project °61—An unusual merging of 
school interpretation and high 
school commencement, Bruce John- 
son, Badger H.S., Lake Geneva 


READING, INTERMEDIATE, RURAL 
AND STATE GRADED (Combined) 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall 
Chairman: Virginia Punke, Hamburg 
(See Intermediate Program) 


RETIREMENT 
Auditorium, Juneau Hall 
Public School Retirement Association: 
1:30 P. M. 
Chairman: Thomas Hartzell, Kenosha 
Election of Teachers Retirement 
Board Member and next year’s offi- 
cers 
Chairman: 
waukee 
Speaker and Moderator: Ray Lilly- 
white, Executive Secretary, Teach- 
ers Retirement Administration Board 
Panel Discussion: Members of State 
Teachers Retirement Board and 
Staff 
Legislation Passed, Proposed, and 
an Analysis of Benefits; Income 
Tax Information; Explanation of 
Proposed Tax Sheltered Annuity; 
Earnings of Fund; Question and 
Answer Period. Mail questions to 
the Chairman at 1015 N. Sixth 
St., Milwaukee 3 


Thomas A. Redfield, Mil- 


Nominee for Retirement 
Board Member 


MARY JEFFERY 


Teacher, Kenosha Public Schools 

Education: University of North 
Dakota, B.S.; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, M.A. Experience: Member, 
WEA Retirement Committee; chair- 
man of Retirement Committee, Wis- 
consin Department of Classroom 
Teachers; chairman, Retirement 
Committee, Kenosha County Class- 
room Teachers; chairman or mem- 
ber for many years of Legislative 
Committee, Kenosha Education As- 
sociation; delegate to WEA; mem- 
ber of the State Teachers Retirement 
Board 
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RURAL AND STATE GRADED, 
INTERMEDIATE AND READING 
(Combined ) 

Auditorium, Plankinton Hall 
Chairman: Harold Viste, Fredonia 
(See Intermediate Program) 


SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Robb’s Restaurant, N. 3rd and W. Lo- 
cust Sts. 
Chairman: Walter J. Jonas, Lake Geneva 
Improving the Driver Education Pro- 
gram—Norman Key, Secretary, 
American Driver Education Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C. Highlight 
Reports on Driver Education; Pro- 
grams in Various Regions in Wis- 
consin 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
John Ernst Cafe, 600 E. Ogden Ave. 
Chairman: Mrs. Elsbeth Mundt, Mil- 
waukee 
Implications for School Social Work 
in New Administration’s Plans for 
Education—Horace W. Lundberg, 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


SPEECH TRAINING 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Marquette University, Brooks Memorial 
Union, 620 N. 14th St. 
Chairman: Hoyt Rawlings, West Allis 
Barriers to Communication—Ralph G. 
Nichols, Speech Department, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
Selection of Forensic Materials—Mrs. 
Julia Mailer, Memorial Library, 
Madison 


TEACHERS OF THE VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Pfister Hotel, Mirror Room 
Chairman: Marlene Jennings, Slinger 
Adjustment and Habilitation of the 
Blind—Phillip Dumbleton, Milwau- 
kee 


VOCATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS 
Vocational School, Room 407 
General Session—1:30-2:00 P. M. 
Welcome—C. L. Greiber, Director, 
State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison 
Purpose—Vernon Swenson, Chief of 
Distributive Education, State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison 
Year’s Program—Walter Chojnowski, 
Supervisor of Business Education, 
State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison 
Section Meetings—2:00—4:00 P. M. 
Secretarial—Room 407 
Chairman: Mrs. Suzanne Welch, Apple- 
ton Vocational School 
Panel Discussion: Mrs. Stella Kaiser, 
President Wisconsin Division, Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, Ra- 
cine; Evelyn Brooks, Past President, 
Milwaukee Division, NSA; Lorraine 
Baum, Vice President, Wisconsin 
Division, NSA 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Accounting—Room 309 
Chairman: Allen Lindgren, Green Bay 
Vocational School 
Panel: Jack Banerdt, Kenosha Voca- 
tional School; Walter Klug, Wau- 
kesha Vocational School; Henry 
Collins, Whitewater State College 
Marketing—Room 308 
Chairman: Robert Duxstad, 
Vocational School 
Subject: Distributive Education Clubs 
of America 


Oshkosh 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Astor St. and Ju- 
neau Ave. 


Chairman: John R. Ricci, Milwaukee 
Learning Problems of the Emotionally 
Disturbed Child—Bruno Bettelheim, 
Orthogenic School, University of 
Chicago 








the 
superb 
story 
of 
Helen 
Keller 
and 
her 
great 
teacher 
Annie 








Sullivan 
~s 


Pabst 
Theatre 


Milwaukee 


Tues. thru Thurs. Eves.: 


oan te Wed., 
Bal. 1.50 


* MAGNIFICENT - 
* ELECTRIFYING - 


COMIC SUPERS 


Orch., 
2.00—Fri. and Sat. Eves.: 
2. Thurs., Sat.: 


OCT. 31—-NOV. 4 


In Milwaukee—During Week 
of WEA Annual Convention 





INTRODUCING it 
EILEEN 
BRENNAN §& 


“SEE 
Tose 
THEN 
SEE IT 
AGAIN” 
UNITED 
PRESS 


ORDER TICKETS NOW! 
Send in Mail Order Coupon 


$5.00; Ist Bal., 5.00, 4.00; 2nd Bal., 
Orch., $5.50; Ist Bal., 5.50, 4.50; 2nd Bal., 
Orch., $4.00; Ist Bal., 


2.50, | 
3.00, | 
4.50, 3.00; 2nd 


Enclosed is my (check) (money order) for 


(Location) 


Matinee 
Evening 


Matinee 


(2nd choice day and date) 
_ enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for return of tickets. 








Sow Sik CREDITS 
* OMS Ta sar comEces 
14 Mow WRI THE 


SW StS 
AKE RUNNING WATER WALK 


Our Exhibitors Have Books, Equipment, Supplies, and Services 
to Aid Education. Be Sure to Visit Them During the Convention. 





TRAVEL for FUN and EXCITEMENT 


@) Educateoual “ours 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


For Full Particulars Without Cost, Visit the AAA Booth (Nos. 22—23— 
Mechanics Hall) at the WEA Convention, November 2-3 


18 OFFICES IN WISCONSIN TO SERVE YOU 


MILWAUKEE MADISON 
5600 W. Fond du Lac Ave. GN) 103 North Hamilton St. 
PH HO 4-1550 PH AL 5-3881 











See the New Books at BOOTHS No. 147 & 148 


THIS IS MUSIC 


A comprehensive imaginative new series. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
310 WEST POLK STREET, CHICAGO 7 


Wisconsin Representatives: 
Bob Johnson Samuel J. Letheby 











Look for This Sign 


for the answers to your 
teaching material and 
furniture needs. 


Booths 204 and 205 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, TEACHING MATERIAL & BOOKS 


These men are ready \ 
to cordially i GEORGE CAPPELLER LEE WINTER 


Serve you: 








BECKLEY-CARDY CO. e 1900 N. Narragansett e Chicago 39 








WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom 
Chairman: Robert Schacht, Madison 
Plan and Purpose in American Edu- 
cation—Douglas Maitland Knight, 
President, Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton 


WISCONSIN CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Room 649 
Chairman: John Gagnon, Madison 
The Place of Education in the Total 
Treatment Process—Sanger B. Pow- 
ers, Director Wisconsin Division of 
Corrections, Madison 
Delinquent Behavior—Principles and 
Practices—Alvin Altmeyer, Welfare 
Supervisor, Milwaukee Vocational 
School 
Panel Discussion: The Role of the 
Teacher in the Total Treatment 
Process. Paul Prast, Madison, Mod- 
erator 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF 
JOURNALISM ADVISERS- 
TEACHERS 

(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Room 
202 
Chairman: Mrs. J. R. Curtis, Portage 
Journalism in Our Schools—Gary Bart- 
ness, UW-Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL 
SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
(Also See Luncheon Notices ) 
Milwaukee Inn, 916 E. State St. 
Chairman: Mrs. Myrtle Lucht, Milwau- 
kee 
Panel: Administrative-Secretarial 
Topic: Today’s Requisites and Pre- 
requisites for the Educational Sec- 
retary 


LUNCHEONS, 
DINNERS, 
AND GET- 

TOGETHERS 


THURSDAY 


Luncheons should close by 1:45 P. M. to 
permit those in attendance to get to sec- 
tional meetings on time or to rearrange 
the room for sectional meetings which fol- 
low the luncheon. This does not apply to 
groups whose formal program continues in 
the same room. 


ALL SCIENCE LUNCHEON 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 12:00 
Noon. $1.70. Team Teaching at Wausau, 
Chris Poulos. Reservations by Oct. 29 
with Robert Bonner, 1545 S. 53rd St., 
Milwaukee. Tel. ORchard 2-5561 
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\LPHA DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEON 
Wisconsin Hotel, Patio Room, 12:30 
P.M. Reservations with Mary Baxter, 
3940 N. Maryland Ave., Milwaukee 


CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE 
ALUMNAE LUNCHEON 
Ambassador Hotel, 2308 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., 12:00 Noon. $2.25, including 
gratuity. Reservations by Oct. 31 with 
Madeline Ferschl, 1745 N. 24th St., 
Milwaukee 5. Tel. DIvision 4—0634 


CARROLL COLLEGE LUNCHEON 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Room 
210, 12:00 Noon. $1.65, including tip. 
Reservations with Joe Adams, Carroll 
College, Waukesha. Tel. Liberty 7-4972 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 
YMCA, Room 205, 915 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., 12:00 Noon. Chairman: Ed- 
ward A. Johnson, Director of Alumni 
Relations, Carthage College 


COUNTY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Medford Hotel, Bamboo room, 1:00 
P. M. $2.00. Reservations with Bert Vo- 
gel, County Teachers College, Union 
Grove. Tel. TRinity 8—1533. 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA BUFFET 
SUPPER : 
Elks Club, 910 E. Wisconsin Ave., 5:30 
P. M. $3.00, including gratuity. Reserva- 
tions by Oct. 28 with Esther M. Czer- 
wonky, 2204 N. Hubbard St., Milwau- 
kee 12. Tel. LOcust 2-2447 


DELTA PI EPSILON DINNER 
White Manor Inn, 1234 East Juneau 
Ave., 6:00 P. M. Reservations before 
Nov. 1 with Don McGibbon, 306 Pan- 
ther Trail, Madison 4 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
LUNCHEON 
YWCA, Room 514, 610 N. Jackson St., 
12:15 P. M. $2.25. Reservations with 
Betty Misun, 2208 W: Lloyd St., Mil- 
waukee 5. Tel. WEst 3-5505 


EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED LUNCHEON 
Wisconsin Hotel, Circus Room, 12:00 
Noon. Reservations with Velvie Finn, 
Beloit High School, Beloit 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Drafting 
Frederick Post Co., 2955 N. Humboldt 
Ave., 4:30-6:30 plant and office tours— 
supper at 6:30 P. M. Reservations to 
Ralph Onarheim, Chairman, 3224 N. 
87th St., Milwaukee 

Effect of Government Specifications 
on Drawings Made by Industry 
(Illustrated ) 

Speaker: Henry A. Streuly, Standards 
Division, A-C Spark Plug Company 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Woods 
Milwaukee Turner Hall, 1110 N. Fourth 
St., Milwaukee, 5:00 P. M., project dis- 
play, 6:00 P. M., buffet supper. Reser- 
vations to Milton W. Wille, Edison Jr. 
High School, Milwaukee. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT & LIBRARY BOOKS 


for the Elementary Grades! 
Featuring: 
SCIENCE & SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIAL 


at low reading and high interest levels. 
(Sturdy, reinforced Cloth Bindings) 


New 1961 FREE Catalogs of all publications. 
SPACE 67 & 58 MR. D. A. MORGAN, Representative 


CHILDRENS PRESS MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 
JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
(Publishers) 











on pispLay | 149 Titles for 
at the WEA Ken i é 
convention | Liguid Duplicating 


BOOTHS: 320 & 321 
THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC., Elizabethtown, Pa. 














GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 


Made by Wisconsin’s severely handicapped people 


Booth No. 151 


EASTER SEAL HOMECRAFT SHOP 


623 No. Milwaukee Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Supported by the Wisconsin Easter Seal Society 
through the sale of Easter Seals 














MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT THE EXHIBIT OF 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK 

& STATIONERY CO. 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 
THE PLACE WHERE TEACHERS MEET 




















Visit 
ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Exhibit 
Booth No. 160 


Christmas Pageants and Plays Spring Operettas 
Christmas Operettas Game Books 
Song Books Dialog Books 


ANY PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR CHURCH OR SCHOOL 














“Elva’s Tips To Teachers” 


AT BOOTH 203 . . . See the TIME-SAVER KIT for BUSY GRADE TEACHERS: 96 pages 
of STUDENT and CLASS ACTIVITY, TEACHING HELPS, SEASONAL ROOM DECORATIONS, 
NEW 3-D CREATIONS, CREATIVE ART IDEAS, POSTERS, CHARTS, GIFT SUGGESTIONS, etc. 


2 complete year's folios available: This year's New Vol. 11, and last year's popular 
Vol. 10° for $3.95 . . . each entirely different. 


Booth 203 


Elva & Paul Strouse 


Elva Strouse Teacher Service 
Box 507, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Order from 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Publications 


will be on display at 


Booth No. 100 


for your convenience. 


R. A. PARKER, Wisconsin Educational Representative 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 











A BETTER WAY TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY 


Come to booth No. 365 and see the display of our new-style geographies that make 
possible a better way for elementary students to study the people of America and the 
people of other lands. Most educators agree there are only two ef -rtive ways for 
children to study geography. One way is to take geography field trip. he only other 
effective way is to use many good geography pictures accompanied by vivid text in the 
classroom. The pictures and text in Fideler geographies enable students to form the 
mental images needed to understand the geography and people of a country. This is 
your personal invitation to visit booth No. 365. 


THE FIDELER COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan Don Morgan, Wisconsin Representative 
Randolph, Wisconsin 











Elementary Texts 
Social Studies—Music 
Library Books 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


Booth 14-15 
Wisconsin Representative 


RUSSELL WESSELS, Whitewater 














It Will Be Nice to See You Again 
DURING THE CONVENTION 
oe 
BOOTHS 97-98-99-107-108-109 
Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 











THURSDAY 


Design in Woodworking—Robert 
Swanson, Head of Woodworking 
Dept., Stout State College, Me- 
nomonie 

Patternmaking in Industrial Arts—Ed- 
win Hinckley, Woodworking Dept., 
Stout State College 

Let’s Clear Up the Confusion in Ter- 
minology in Woodworking—Edward 
Dyas, Woodworking Dept., Stout 
State College 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE TEA 
Schroeder Hotel, Loraine Room, 3:00- 
5:00 P.M. 


LAKELAND COLLEGE ALUMNI 
RECEPTION 
Schroeder Hotel, 4:00 P. M. Bob Spatt, 
Lakeland College, Sheboygan, in charge. 
Free. Tel. Howards Grove 565-2011 


LATIN LUNCHEON 
Milwaukee Inn, Forum Room, 916 E. 
State St., 12:00 Noon. $2.75. Reserva- 
tions in advance with Mrs. Juanita 
Bahneman, Nicolet High School, 6701 
N. Pt. Washington Road, Milwaukee 17 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE ALUMNI 
GET-TOGETHER AND DINNER 
Men’s Grill of the Woman’s Exchange, 
324 E. Wisconsin Ave., no charge for 
get-together, 3:00-5:00 P. M., dinner 
ala carte, 6:15 P. M. Reservations in 
advance for get-together with John Rose- 
bush, Lawrence College Alumni Office, 
Appleton. Tel. REgent 3-5577. For din- 

ner, George Walter, same address. 


LEAGUE OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS LUNCHEON 
Wisconsin Hotel, Badger Room, 12:00 
Noon. $3.00. Reservations in advance 
with Esther Wolfgram, 4415 N. 28th 
St., Milwaukee 9. Tel. UPtown 3-5463 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 
Brooks Memorial Union, Ballroom, 12:15 
P. M. $2.50. Reservations in advance 
with Marquette University Alumni As- 
sociation, 620 N. 14th St., Milwaukee 
3. Tel. DIvision 4-4904 


MILTON COLLEGE BUFFET SUPPER 
Methodist Church, corer 2lst and 
Highland Ave., 5:30 P. M. $1.50. Reser- 
vations with Kenneth A. Babcock, Mil- 
ton College, Milton 


PHI DELTA KAPPA, Upsilon Field 
Chapter, DINNER 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 5:45 
P. M. $2.95. Reservations with Leonard 
C. Stekiel, 3451 N. Weil St., Milwaukee 
12. Tel. WOodruff 2~2374 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 
Schroeder Hotel, English Room, 12:00 
Noon. $2.75. Reservations by Oct. 31 
with Rev. E. J. La Mal, St. Norbert’s 
College, W. DePere 
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SCHOOL NURSES BRANCH, Wisconsin 
Nurses Association, Annual Meeting 
City of Milwaukee, Post 2874, 2611 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., 1:00 P. M. Speaker: 
Mrs. Helen T. Watson, R. N., Chairman, 
School Nurses Branch, American Nurses 
Assn. 


STUDENT WEA LUNCHEON 
Marquette University, Brooks Memorial 
Union, Rooms 206, 207, 208. 12:00 
Noon, $1.50. Only those with tickets 
purchased thru individual college chap- 
ters will be admitted. Reservations with 
Barbara Kirtchen, 4525 N. 71st St., Mil- 
waukee 18. Tel. HOpkins 1-3487 


TREES FOR TOMORROW BUFFET 
SUPPER 

War Memorial Center, Room 409, 750 
N. Lincoln Memorial Drive, 5:00 P. M. 
$2.50. June Bowden, 1437 N. 49th St., 
Milwaukee, in charge. A tour of the Art 
Center will begin at 5:00 P. M., fol- 
lowed by buffet supper. 


UW BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION GRADUATES LUNCHEON 
White Manor Inn, 1234 E. Juneau Ave., 
12:00 Noon. Reservations before Nov. 1 
with R. J. Hosler, UW School of Educa- 
tion, Madison 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN MUSIC 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 

YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 12:00 
Noon. Reservations with Alumni Associa- 
tion, School of Music, UW, Madison 6 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN- 
MILWAUKEE MUSIC ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION DINNER 

Wisconsin Hotel, Circus Room, 5:00 
P. M. Reservations with E. Grant 
Boltz, 2971 N. Maryland Ave., Milwau- 
kee 11. Tel. WOodruff 2-2671 


WISCONSIN ART EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Mayfair Bar and Food, 714 N. Broad- 
way (% block off Wisconsin Ave.) 12:00 
Noon. $2.00, including tip. Reservations 
limited to first 50 people to get them 
in. With Kent Anderson, 5631 W. Stack 
Dr., Milwaukee 19. Tel. LIncoln 1-7794. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION LUNCHEON 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 12:00 
Noon. $2.50. Reservations with Donald 
Brault, Room 313, Safety Bldg., Milwau- 
kee 3. Tel. BRoadway 6-5800. Physical 
Education—A Part of Wisconsin’s Edu- 
cational Program, R. F. Lewis, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORKERS LUNCHEON 
Milwaukee School Board Administration 
Bldg., 5525 W. Vliet St., 12:30 P: M. 
Reservations with T. J. Kuemmerlein, 
5525 W. Vliet St., Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
You are welcome at our exhibit booths—105 & 125 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Representatives: 


FRANK T. MORAN 
CLAYTON WRIGHT 


FRANCIS W. TURNER 
ELINORE WISEMAN 
LON S. McCOLLUM 











Visit 
GRADE TEACHER 


EXHIBIT 
Booth Nos. 343-344 


Examine the current issue of the teacher’s modern, practical and time-saving 
aid, GRADE TEACHER magazine. 


INEXPENSIVE TEACHING-AID BOOKS 











Visit our display of arts, crafts, and laboratory equipment. 
in Booths 384-385-386 
in the ARENA EXHIBIT HALL 


Convention of Wisconsin Education Association. 


MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
4221 North 35th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin 


(Wisconsin Distributor) 


gg Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 











New Handicrafts 


Experts in Attendance to Help You 


BOOTHS No. 63 & 75 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


Always quick service from America’s leading craft suppliers— 
located in your own state. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

















The textbooks of 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
and the textbooks and tests of 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
may be seen at Booth 118. We welcome the opportunity to discuss them 
with you. 


HARCOURT, 


Gerald S. Isaacson 


BRACE & WORLD, Inc. 
Robert Nye 
James W. Farrey (tests only) 

















YOU WILL ENJOY VISITING 











: BOOTH 356 


exciting mystery series at primary-grade reading levels 
. . . helpful teaching aids for Spanish instruction 
. colorful, absorbing social studies texts 
. remedial grammar that is fun to teach 
and many other texts that meet the trends. 





HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 Mission Street San Francisco 5, Calif. 
29 Columbine Drive Palatine, Illinois 














At Booth 92-93 


IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
LORGE-THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
HENMON-NELSON TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY 


ds oughton Mifflin Company 


MIDWESTERN DIVISION GENEVA, ILLINOIS 
Representatives: Grant Hoffman, Ted Overgard, and Robert Younger 








For Something Special in... 


@ SPELLING 
e LITERATURE 
e PHONICS 


e ENGLISH 
e HEALTH 


e AGRICULTURE 
e HOME ECONOMICS 
e SCIENCE e SOCIAL STUDIES 


VISIT BOOTHS NO. 375-376 


Sales Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY = HARVEY A. JORGENSEN, Wild Rose 











Approved Books and Books Just Published 


for elementary and high school libraries 
at Booth No. 395 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY ¢ BOSTON 














Hello, to You WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
from Booths 72-73 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Extends a Friendly WELCOME... 
Examine the Finest in Textbooks 
RANDALL R. PARKER, Wisconsin Representative 

DOROTHY A. ANDERSON, Consultant 











THURSDAY 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS LUNCHEON 

YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave. 12:00 
Noon. Speaker: James Logsdon 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION LUNCHEON 

Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom. 
12:30. $2.50. Reservations in advance 
with local vocational school offices or 
with C. D. Rejahl, 211 N. Carroll St., 
Madison. Tel. AL 5-4541 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES LUNCHEON 
Elks Club, Marine Dining Room, 12:00 
INGO: \«.s3.+ Reservations with Omar N. 
Kussow, 222 N. Owen Drive, Madison. 
Tel. CEdar 3-6127 


WISCONSIN DEPT. OF AUDIO 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
LUNCHEON 

Milwaukee Public Museum, 733 N. 8th 
St., 11:45 A. M. (Meet in lecture hall— 
meal to be served in Geology Hall), 
$1.50. A Report on the Four State 
Leadership Conference Sponsored by 
WDAVI, Richard Hubbard. Guided tour 
of the Museum Audio-Visual Center. 
Reservations with Don Mereen, 5225 
W. Vliet St., Milwaukee 8 


WISCONSIN DEPT. OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS LUNCHEON 

Schroeder Hotel, East Room, 11:45 
A. M. $2.75 (gratuity included). Reser- 
vations by Oct. 30 with Mrs. Myrl 
Thomas, 1134 N. 37th St., Milwaukee. 
Tel. WE 3-1461. The Classroom 
Teacher—Active in the Profession— 
Clarice Kline, Past President - NEA, 
Waukesha 


WISCONSIN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 

Pfister Hotel, Fern Room, 12:00 Noon. 
$2.50. Reservations with William E. 
Noll, General Mitchell School, 10125 W. 
Montana St., West Allis. Tel. LIncoln 
1-8080, Ext. 70 


WISCONSIN RETIRED TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Fazio’s, 634 N. Fifth St., 12:00 Noon. 
$2.25. Reservations with Alice M. 
Grover, 1809 Jefferson St., Madison 5 


WISCONSIN SPEECH CORRECTION 

ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Stratford Hotel, 1404 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., 12:00 Noon, registration 11:30 
A. M. $2.75. Reservations by Oct. 25 
with Mrs. Betty Doherty, 6533 W. Cen- 
ter St, Milwaukee. Tel. Highland 
4-9592 


STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI 
LUNCHEONS 
EAU CLAIRE STATE COLLEGE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 
Schroeder Hotel, Pere Marquette Room, 
12:00 Noon. $2.75, including gratuity. 
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Send reservations and check to Louis 
E. Slock, Wisconsin State College, Eau 
Claire. Reception—-Schroeder Hotel, 
Crystal Ballroom,’3:00-5:30 P. M. 


.A CROSSE STATE COLLEGE 

. ALUMNI GET-TOGETHER 
Wisconsin Hotel, Ballroom, 4:00-6:00 
P. M. 


OSHKOSH STATE COLLEGE 
ALUMNI GET-TOGETHER 
Schroeder Hotel, East Room, 3:00-5:00 
P. M. Warner J. Geiger, Treas., Alunini 
Assn., State College, Oshkosh, in 
charge. 


PLATTEVILLE STATE COLLEGE 
AND INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY GET-TOGETHER 

Schroeder Hotel, East Room, 3:00-5:00 
P. M. 


RIVER FALLS ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Turner Hall, 1034 N. 3rd St., 11:30 
A. M. Reservations with Gail W. Da- 
vis, Jr., 2501 W. Kilbourn Ave., Mil- 
waukee 8 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 
GET-TOGETHER AND DINNER 

Jewish Community Center, 1400 Pros- 
pect Ave., social hour and punch, 5-6 
P. M., buffet dinner, 6-7:30 P. M. 
$3.00. Reservations with Kenneth Pe- 
derson, 3730 W. Hope Ave., Milwau- 
kee 16. Make checks payable to Mil- 
waukee Area Stout Alumni Assn. 


FRIDAY 


DELTA SIGMA KAPPA 
ALUMNI DANCE 
Alonzo Cudworth Post No. 23, 1756 N. 
Prospect Ave., 8:30-1:00 A. M. 


EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Room 
211, 12:00 Noon. $1.75. Reservations 
in advance with Margaret Olson, 724 
S. Quincy St., Green Bay. Tel. 
HEmlock 5-5633. Speaker at 1:15 P. M. 


LIBRARY LUNCHEON 


Plankinton Hotel, Lotus Room, 12:00 
Noon. $2.75, including tip. Reserva- 
tions with Mrs. Marie Kuecherer, 5454 
N. 69th St. Milwaukee 18. Tel. 
HOpkins 3-4929. Indicate meat or fish. 


LUTHER COLLEGE ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 12:00 
Noon. Reservations by Oct. 31 with 
Oliver C. Sand, 17715 Westview Drive, 
Waukesha. Tel. SUnset 2~7537 


PI THETA ALPHA SORORITY 
LUNCHEON 
Jewish Community Center, 1400 N. 
Prospect Ave., 12:00 Noon, $1.90 in- 
cluding tip. R.S.V.P. by Oct. 27 with 
Mrs. Gertrude Casper, 4617 N. 53rd St., 
Milwaukee. Tel. HO. 1-3974 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








VISIT US at BOOTHS 326-327-328 


Ask for these Approved Catalogs—Juvenile and Teen Age List . . . 
Book News . . . Library Editions Catalog . . . Paperback Catalog. 
Also ask about our Library Book Exhibits. 


ART RAHN, Representative 134 Wilson Avenue Waukesha, Wisconsin 


A.C.McCLURG & Co. Wl Bootsclior 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








AT BOOTH 96 SEE 
CHARLES E. MERRILL’S 
New Reading Skilltext® Series 

FOR GRADES 1-6 


Arthur W. Carlson . Wisconsin Representative 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC., Columbus 16, Ohio 











VISIT THE MILLS DISPLAY—BOOTH 211 


See the oustanding language—music presentation on an elementary level. 


CANCIONES PARA LA CLASE CHANSONS POUR LA CLASSE 
ESPANOL DE FRANCAIS 
(Songs for the Spanish Class) (Songs for the French Class) 
CANZONI PER LA CLASSE D’ITALIANO LIEDER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE KLASSE 
(Songs for the Italian Class) (Songs for the German Class) 
SONGS FOR THE RUSSIAN CLASS LATIN—-AMERICAN GAME SONGS 
by RUTH DE CESARE 


Price, each book—$1.00 Price, each companion record album—$4.95 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 











It will pay you to visit 


OSHKOSH PAPER COMPANY 


the home of GLENDARE watermarked School Papers 
and America’s Dairyland Bond paper. 


Renew acquaintances with— 
Walter Turton 


Paul Salzsieder 
Tom Roehl Dick O'Hara 

















FRANK PAXTON LUMBER COMPANY 
5701 West 66th Street Chicago 38, Illinois 


We invite you to visit us during the convention. 


Specializing in Industrial Arts Lumber 
for 40 years 


BOOTHS 49-50-51 

















EDITION 





TEACHER’S | eaders 





Digest 


YOURS--FREE! 
at Booth No. 159 
You are also invited to examine our supplementary readers designed 
to reinforce your ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY school reading 
program. Five books are new this fall. 
Reader’s Digest Services Inec., Educational Division. 
Pleasantville, N.Y 











1 souURCE FOR 


@ FILM RENTALS 
@ FILMSTRIPS 
@ FREE FILMS 
ROA‘’S FILMS 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Booths 316 and 317 


1696 N. Astor Street 











Learn More About 


the exciting 

SRA READING LABORATORIES 
Multilevel, Individualized Reading Instruction that accommodates all 
reading abilities within a single class .. . for Grades 1 through 13. 


NEW! Primary SRA Reading Laboratories 1, 1a, 1b, 1c—for Grades 1, 2 and 3. 


The SRA ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
(used with over 200,000 pupils annually) For full details contact your 
SRA representative: 
Wheeler M. Hall, Booth 374 
7016 West Berwyn Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie « Chicago 11, Ill. 


SR 











Come to SCOTT, FORESMAN — Booths 104 and 126 —at the 
WEA meeting ... to see us and our 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


Reading and Literature 

® Galaxy (for low-average) 

© Listening, ss: writing @ America Reads 

Basic Health and Safety Composition: Guide to Modern English 
Basic Social Studies Social Studies 

Basic Mathematics Latin: Using Latin 

Basic Science General Science 


Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries 
WARREN BREDAHL LANDON RISTEEN 


ELEMENTARY TEXTS 


Language Arts 
@ New Basic Readers 


OTTO RITZENTHALER LOUISE GERSBACHER 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 














Silver Burdett Company 


of 4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46, and Wisconsin representatives 
Kenneth Schaefer and George Melaas cordially invite Wisconsin 
educators to a display of important new textbooks and learning 
programs at 


Booths 131 and 146 


S—=< 
=—=— 











FRIDAY 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 


LUNCHEON 
John Ernst Cafe, 600 E. Ogden Ave., 
12:00 Noon. Reservations with Dept. 
of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, 5225 W. Vliet St., Milwaukee 
8. Tel. GReenfield 6-3670 


TEACHERS OF THE VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED LUNCHEON 
Pfister Hotel, Mirror Room, 12:00 
Noon. $2.75, including gratuity. Reser- 
vations in advance with Garabad Kala- 
gian, 4350 N. 49th St., Milwaukee 16. 
Tel. UPtown 3-9540 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
LUNCHEON 

YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., 12:00 
Noon, $2.25. Science in the Elementary 
School—Glenn Blough, University of 
Maryland. Reservations with Jean 
Hutchinson, 3923 N. 44th St., Milwau- 
kee 16. Tel. HI 4-1793 by Oct. 27. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS LUNCHEON 

Medford Hotel, Bamboo Room, 12:00 
Noon, $2.20, including gratuity. Reser- 
vations with Mrs. Frieda Voight, 3203 
N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 11. Tel. 
Wo. 44400 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
LUNCHEON 

Knickerbocker Hotel, Colonial Room, 
12:00 Noon. $2.75, including tip. Res- 
ervations in advance with Mrs. Mar- 
agret Van Wagenen, 6251 Upper Park- 
way N., Wauwatosa 13. Tel. GLenview 
3-6544 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
LUNCHEON 

Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom, 
12:00 Noon. $2.90. Reservations by 
Oct. 31 with Mrs. Gordon Rusch, 3431 
S. 43rd St., Milwaukee 19. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope with 
check made payable to WCPT. 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Room 
210, 12:00 Noon. $1.75. Reservations 
by Oct. 27 with Ruth Stoveken, 
UW-M, 3203 N. Downer Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11. Tel. WOodruff 4—4400, Ext. 
244, Indicate choice of meat or fish. 


WISCONSIN DRIVER EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Robb’s Restaurant, N. Third and W. 
Locust St., 12:00 Noon. $2.00. Reser- 
vations in advance with Arthur C. 
Ritt, 506 William St. Racine, Tel. 
Melrose 3-6316 


WISCONSIN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Wisconsin Club, 900 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., 12:00 Noon. $3.00. Reservations 
by Oct. 31 with Dorothy Patten, 2734 
N. Maryland Ave., Milwaukee 11. Tel. 
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WOodruff 2-6009, evenings only. Spec- 
ify meat or fish. 

Managerial Decision Making—A_ Chal- 
lenge of Home Economics—Josephine H. 
Staab, Associate Dean, School of Home 
Economics, UW-Madison. Fashion ac- 
cents presented by Dorothy Waulters 
Studio of Modeling at Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music 


WISCONSIN JOURNALISM TEACHERS 
ADVISORS COUNCIL LUNCHEON 
YMCA, 915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Room 
202, 12:00 Noon. $1.75. Reservations 
with Robert Tottingham, 1327 Univer- 
sity Ave., Madison 6 


WISCONSIN MATHEMATICS 
COUNCIL LUNCHEON 
West Division High School Cafeteria, 
12:00 Noon. $2.25. Reservations by 
Oct. 31 with Emma C. Carroll, 4177 
N. 36th St, Milwaukee 16. Tel. 
Hilltop 5-1459 


WISCONSIN MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 
Schroeder Hotel, East Room, 12:00 
Noon. $2.50. Reservations with H. C. 
Wegner, 210 State St., Madison. Tel. 
ALpine 6-0939. MENC and its Affili- 
ated State Organizations—A Progress 
Report, Clifton A. Burmeister. 


WISCONSIN SOCIETY OF SCIENCE 
TEACHERS LUNCHEON 

Ambassador Hotel, 2300 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., 12:00 Noon. $2.00. Reservations 
with Kenneth W. Dowling, UW High 
School, Madison 6. Tel. ALpine 
5-3311, Ext. 4316. Speaker: N. L. Ben- 
nington, Beloit College, Beloit. 


WISCONSIN SPEECH TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Marquette University, Brooks Memorial 
Union, 620 N. 14th St., 11:45 A. M. 
Reservations in advance with Mrs. 
Ethel C. Rich, Sr. High School, 
Baraboo. 


Do You Want to Save $2.00? 

Last year 183 teachers lost or forgot 
their WEA memberships and had to pur- 
chase duplicates at the Arena. Not only 
did it delay their entrance to the general 
sessions but it also cost each one $2.00. 
The WEA Executive Committee has ruled 
that teachers who ask for duplicate mem- 
berships shall be charged the regular 
$7.00 membership fee, and after a check 
is made with the membership files at the 
WEA office shall receive a _ $5.00 
refund. Don’t lose or forget your WEA 
membership! 

At the 1960 convention, 235 teachers 
purchased their memberships at the 
Arena. Since it takes time to record the 
information on the membership forms, 
waiting lines at the ticket windows re- 
sult. To avoid impatient America’s most 
annoying experience—waiting lines—pur- 
chase your membership ticket from your 
local enrolling officer and be ready to go 
—— into the convention hall upon 
arrival, 
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L. W. SINGER COMPANY PUBLICATIONS 
Booths 64 and 74—WEA Convention 


Singer Science Series Grades 1-9 
Enjoying English Series Grades 2-12 
Prose and Poetry Series - - - Primer—12 


Just Off the Press) MODERN MATHEMATICS 
for Elementary and Junior High Schools 
MAC C. MUNSON, Representative 


629 Gately Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin 











History Teachers: 


We invite you to see the books and periodicals published by 
The State Historical Society 


Excellent supplementary materials are available to motivate 


your pupils. Free samples 


BOOTH 89 











VALLEY SCHOOL SUPPLIERS 
Formerly UNIVERSAL SCHOOL SUPPLIERS 


Cordially invites you to visit its display of furniture and school 
supplies at the W.E. A. Convention. 


NOVEMBER 2, 3—BOOTH Nos. 46, 47, 48, 61 








APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
P. O. Box 14 
Phone Reg. 4—5675 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
3846 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
Phone DI 2—7100 











At Booth 85, let our representative, Bill Kraus, 


show you Van Nostrand’s timely and teachable 

secondary school texts, including the latest addi- 
Ly SCIENCE tions to the DVN Science Program: Physics and 

Chemistry—A Unified Approach, by Hogg, Little, 
PROGRAM and Bickel; Biology—-A Basic Science, 1961 edi- 
tion, by Heiss and Lape; Earth Science—The World 
We Live In, 1960 edition, by Namowitz and 
Stone; Physics—An Exact Science, by White; and 
Physical Science—A Basic Course, by Hogg, Cross, 
and Vordenberg. 














Van Nostrand 


Princeton, New Jersey 

















Webster Publishing Company 


Cordially invites you to visit its display of textbooks and other 
instructional supplies at the W. E. A. Convention. 


NOVEMBER 2-3 BOOTH 95 


W. C. Struck, 4421 Rolla Lane, Madison 
and 
W. E. Zuberbuehler, 502 North West Avenue, Waukesha 


Representatives 














SCIENCE APPARATUS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Serving the Nation’s Schools for more than 80 years. 


THE WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Established 1880 


1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE—D. H. Hale 


See our Exhibit Booth +350 


DIPLOMAS LABORATORY FURNITUFE 











Wisconsin's Largest and 
Finest Sporting 
Goods Co. 


WHOLESALE ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


29 West Main Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Phone 6—-5578 


Come See Us at Booth 381 














WISCONSIN STATE PRISON 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIES 
All steel—classroom furniture—welded throughout—also wooden 
classroom furniture. 
Teacher’s desks—typewriting tables, etc.—steel or wood. 
Paints and enamels—interior and exterior. School signs that meet 
state law requirements. 
Books and magazines bound and rebound. 


BOOTHS 8 AND 9, NORTH WALL 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Booths 65-66 
NEIL E. BRYAN, State Manager 


Regional Managers: 

MAURIE HANSON 
BILL BRUSO 
DUANE McCUMBER 
GEO. & FLORENCE SPOHN 


BILL KLUG 
RICHARD HARTIG 
RICHARD MIYAGAWA 
ROBERT TRACY 

















GLE te WEW 


Zaner - Bloser HANDWRITING RECORDERS 


Me ane 


The Zaner - Bloser Company BOOTH 380 


BOOTH 380 Columbus 15, Ohio 











Convention Parking 

The Milwaukee County Park Commis- 
sion has notified WEA Executive Secre- 
tary H. C. Weinlick that the parking fa- 
cilities at the Milwaukee County Stadium 
(Braves Baseball Park) may be used by 
teachers the night of Nov. 1 and during 
the days and nights of Nov. 2-3. 

A charge of 25¢ per day will be made 
for parking privileges. 

Those arriving from the west and north 
should use Gate 2 entrance off Bluemound 
Road and Story Parkway. Those arriving 
from the south should use Gate 5 entrance 
off 44th Street. 

The Park Commission cautions that 
those using the Stadium parking areas 
will be responsible for the safety of their 
automobiles. The WEA, however, will 
provide special police protection during 
the three days and nights. 


Free Bus Service 


Free bus service will be provided by the 
WEA on Thursday and Friday between 
7:30 A.M. and 9:30 A.M. to transport 
WEA members from the Stadium parking 
lot to the Arena. Buses will also be avail- 
able from 4 P.M. to 5 P.M. to take WEA 
members from the Arena back to the 
Stadium. 

If a group of four or five teachers use 
a cab, each would need to pay only about 
35¢ per person to get to the Stadium. This 
choice is up to the individual or group of 
teachers. 

* * J 


Elementary School Art 

The Art Department of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools in cooperation with the 
Milwaukee Journal will conduct an exhi- 
bition of elementary school art for the 
benefit of visiting teachers at the WEA 
convention. The Journal Annex art gal- 
lery across the street east of the Arena- 
Auditorium will be open from 8:30 A.M. 
to 8 P.M., Nov. 2-4. The theme of the 
display is “Faces and Figures.” 


To All Band Directors 


See page 53 for a breakfast announce- 
ment, Nov. 2. 
* * * 


An Invitation from Downer 


Milwaukee Downer Seminary, a college 
preparatory school for girls, ages 3 thru 
18, which moved into their new school this 
summer, invites the teachers of Wisconsin 
to tour the buildings during the WEA 
convention. 

There will be conducted tours Thursday, 
Nov. 2, starting at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon and Friday, Nov. 3, starting at 3 
o'clock. The tour takes about one and one- 
half hours. 

The school is located at 2100 West 
Fairy Chasm Road in River Hills. Because 
of the detours on Port Washington Road 
it would be best to come from down town 
taking Wisconsin Avenue east to Lake 
Drive which is Highway 32; follow 32 to 
141, 141 north to Fairy Chasm Road, 
west on Fairy Chasm Road for three- 
quarters of a mile to the school. The trip 
from down town takes about 30 minutes. 

Teachers who wish to visit classes, please 
call Flagstone 2-6200 for appointments. 
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Wisconsin Statutes Allow 
Group Health Insurance 
For Public School Teachers 


MADISON-—Health insurance coverage 
for the personnel of counties, cities, vil- 
lages, towns, school districts, and other 
political subdivisions thruout the state will 
be available effective Jan. 1, 1962 under 
a contract awarded on Aug. 24 by the 
State Group Insurance Board to Blue 
Cross and Surgical Care Blue Shield. The 
action was taken pursuant to Chapter 112 
of the Laws of 1961. 

The governing bodies of political sub- 
divisions must certify to the board not 
later than Nov. 15 action to be covered if 
such is to be effective in 1962. The only 
eligible personnel will be those included 
under a retirement system. 


Percentage Necessary 

The basic coverage will be effective 
only if 75% of the eligible persons in any 
political subdivision enroll. Coverage will 
include not only eligible personnel, but 
also their dependents. Those covered may 
continue coverage after retirement at the 
group rate. Spouses of deceased covered 
personnel and annuitants can continue at 
the group rate. 

Basic coverage will among other things 
include 120 days semi-private hospital 
care for each individual and a surgical- 
medical plan which provides for the pay- 
ment of reasonable charges of physicians 
up to $1,000 per person per illness for 
surgical and in-hospital medical care. 


Major Medical Protection 
Persons having basic coverage may, if 
75% of those covered in any political sub- 
division enroll, choose in addition major 
medical protection over and above the 


NEA Survey Reveals New National Trends 
To Improve Several Educational Programs 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Nov. 2-3—WEA Annual Convention, Mil- 
waukee 

Nov. 22-25—National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, Chicago 

Jan. 24~26—Wisconsin School Boards and 
Wisconsin Administrators Conference, 
Milwaukee 

Feb. 14-17—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago 

Feb. 16—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 17-21—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
Nek 

Feb. 24-28—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 2—Central Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, Wausau 

Mar. 8—10—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Apr. 13—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Oshkosh 

Apr. 13—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 





basic program with protection up to 
$10,000 per disability per person after a 
$100 deduction. 

This action will make available to all 
eligible employees a uniform hospital- 
surgical and major-medical plan at uni- 
form rates. 

Details relative to the plan will be dis- 
tributed as soon as possible by the Group 
Insurance Board. 


Kenneth Jonson, NEA Regional Representative, Minneapolis; Mildred Anderson, member, WEA 
Locals - Committee, Janesville; and Dwayne Schmaltz, member, NEA Membership Committee, 


Middleton, discuss WEA program at Locals Presidents 
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WASHINGTON-—There is a greater em- 
phasis in the schools on reading, and how 
to teach it, an increased interest in study 
skills and how to help students develop 
them. Teaching machines are -still re- 
garded as curiosities, rather than instru- 
ments for general classroom use, but tele- 
vision is becoming a substantial force as 
a means of instruction. 

These are some of the conclusions that 
may be drawn from a survey conducted 
by the National Education Association, the 
results of which were made public re- 
cently. The NEA asked superintendents of 
schools in the 30,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion bracket to report on innovations they 
planned to introduce into their systems in 
the coming school year. 


Note Taking Course 

A new course which showed up in a 
good many responses is one on note- 
taking and how to study. This is intended 
for the college-bound. Many of the school 
districts reported newly-revised courses in 
science and mathematics, and many indi- 
cated interest in team teaching and the 
upgraded primary. 

A trend noted last year toward 
lengthening the school year in one fashion 
or other is again observable. There will be 
“early bird” classes, noon-hour classes, 
Saturday morning classes, and expanded 
programs during the summer offering en- 
richment courses as well as remedial work. 
There seems to be a trend toward elimi- 
nating study hall periods, and filling in 
that time with classroom instruction. 


Innovations in Wisconsin 

Seven Wisconsin school systems report 
innovations to improve education. Sheboy- 
gan will institute the continuous progress 
plan in its primary schools. The junior and 
senior high schools will eliminate study 
halls and go to a seven period day giving 
each teacher five periods for teaching and 
two for preparation. 

In La Crosse team teaching, closed cir- 
cuit television, and accelerated classes in 
mathematics and science will be featured. 

Racine will have “English Labs” for 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders for both 
remedial and enrichment work in that 
subject. 

Wausau will be working with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on an improved biol- 
ogy course for high school sophomores. 

Appleton is establishing an internship 
program for development of prospective 
principals, offering on-the-job training to 
members of the teaching staff. 

Janesville is establishing the seven pe- 
riod day in senior high school, and a new 
course, “Problems of Democracy,” will be 
required for all seniors. 


(Turn to Page 55) 





Classroom Teachers Sponsor 
Caucus—Social Hour, Nov. 1 


CUDAHY, WIS.—The Annual Caucus 
and Social Hour sponsored by The Wis- 
consin Department of Classroom Teachers, 
the Milwaukee Suburban Council of 
Teachers Associations, the Fox Valley 
Council of Teachers Associations, and the 
Milwaukee Secondary Teachers Associa- 
tion, will be held Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 1, 7:30 P.M. in the Pere Marquette 
and East Room at the Schroeder Hotel, 
reports Evelyn Schuh, president of the 
WDCT. 

During the Social Hour delegates will 
have the opportunity to meet some of the 
officers of the sponsoring groups, the pres- 
ent WEA officers, and those candidates 
seeking office in the WEA for the coming 
year. 

During the Caucus which follows 
teachers will hear reports of the WEA 
Committees and recommendations to be 
made at the Representative Assembly on 
Thursday afternoon. Candidates seeking 
office will have an opportunity to speak. 

All delegates to the WEA Representa- 
tive Assembly are invited to attend. 


Phi Sigma Epsilon Seeks 
Alumni Members’ Location 


MILWAUKEE-tThe Phi Chapter of the 
Phi Sigma Epsilon fraternity of the Wis- 
consin State College at Milwaukee (now 
UW-M) is trying to contact all alumni 
from at least 1949 to the present, accord- 


ing to James R. Stiewe, alumni secretary. 
The fraternity plans a reunion banquet 
next summer and hopes to locate many 
who are believed to be teaching in 
Wisconsin. 

If you are an alumni of either Phi 
Sigma Epsilon or Sigma Delta Phi and 
have not been contacted write to James R. 
Stiewe or Brian Bowser, 7711 W. Fie- 
brantz Ave., Milwaukee 22. 


Science and Math Teachers 
Meet in Chicago, Nov. 23-25 


CHICAGO-The 61st Convention of the 
Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers will be held Nov. 23-25, 
in the Sheraton-Chicago Hotel. 

A program has been planned by Alice 
Hach, supervisor of mathematics for the 
Ann Arbor Public Schools. Speakers in- 
clude H. Stanley Bennett, University of 
Chicago; Glenadine Gibb, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Max Beberman, University of 
Illinois; Milton Pella, University of Wis- 
consin; Norman Hilberry, Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratories; James Van Allen, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and John Ludington, U. S. 
Office of Education. In addition to the 
lectures and panel discussions teachers 
will see the latest in science and mathe- 
matics equipment and texts. 

A Yearbook containing the complete 
program, pre-registration blank, and a list 
of Association members may be obtained 
by writing to Joe Kennedy, secretary, 
CASMT, Indiana State College, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 








save time 


save money 


for classrooms using the 


editions—at your fingertips. 
Available now! 





insure better science teaching 


HEATH SCIENCE KITS 


HEATH SCIENCE SERIES by Herman and Nina Schneider 


You'll wonder how you ever got along without them! 

The materials required for experiments in the HEATH SCIENCE 
SERIES are simple—but the collecting of them often takes more 
time than a busy teacher can spare. In the HEATH SCIENCE KITS 
you will find the equipment you need for experiments in each 
Heath Science text for Grades One through Six—1959 and 1961 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Representative: William R. Evans 
P. O. Box 237, Red Lodge, Montana 














Marquette Univ. Offers 
Inservice Education Class 


MILWAUKEE-—Marquette University’s 
division of continuing education will offer 
eight inservice teacher courses in its fall 
semester programing. Classes will meet 
weekly for eight sessions from 4:15 to 
6 p.m. beginning the first week in 
October. 

Planned in cooperation with the Mil- 
waukee Public School system, two of the 
teacher development courses will be new. 
They are: methods and techniques of 
teaching health and safety and an ad- 
vanced course on health problems of the 
school child. 

Other inservice courses to be offered 
will be: philosophy and organization of 
the primary school; materials and methods 
in audio-visual instruction; music _listen- 
ing for the primary school; testing pro- 
grams in Milwaukee’s public schools; mu- 
sic for the kindergarten and _ primary 
school and independent work activities in 
the primary school. 

Classes will be conducted by Milwau- 
kee Public School teachers: Chloes Bar- 
deen, Jean Hutchison, Florence Kelly, 
Gerald Farley, Dwight Rowe, Frank Stan- 
gel, and staff members of the music 
department. 


Rice Lake Teachers Collect 
Souvenirs on B—I-E Tour 


RICE LAKE, WIS.—Teachers of Rice 
Lake accumulated many souvenirs during 
their third annual B-I-E tour of city busi- 
nesses and industries on the second day 
of the school year which was a part of the 
inservice program for the Rice Lake Pub- 
lic Schools. The event was sponsored by 
the Rice Lake Chamber of Commerce. 

“You see the building from the outside 
but you very seldom realize what goes on 
inside,” was one of the many comments 
of a teacher after the tour. Teachers were 
very enthusiastic about the benefits de- 
rived from such tours believing that they 
definitely promote a better understanding 
of the community’s problems. 

Glenn Eye, UW professor of education, 
was a principal speaker at one of the in- 
service meetings. 


Assn. for Higher Education 
Has New Assoc. Secretary 


WASHINGTON-Richard P. Saunders, 
founder and first president of two col- 
leges, Mitchell College at New London, 
Conn., and Palos Verdes College in Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed associate exec- 
utive secretary of the Association for 
Higher Education, (AHE), a department 
of the National Education Association. 

G. Kerry Smith, AHE executive secre- 
tary, announced that Saunders will assist 
in the administration of the activities of 
the professional organization. composed 
of more than 17,000 faculty members 
and administrators from over 1,600 in- 
stitutions of higher education thruout the 
country. 
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Gifted Youngsters Can Be Spotted Early in School 


WASHINGTON-Gifted youngsters can 

and should be—spotted easily in their 
school careers, preferably in kindergarten 
or first grade. 

But to find them will require the best 
efforts of administrators, teachers, psy- 
chologists, guidance personnel, and _ spe- 
cial consultants, as well as their own par- 
ents and classmates. The yardsticks used 
will include intelligence and achievement 
tests, teachers’ observations, parent-teacher 
conferences, ratings by classmates, and 
carefully-kept cumulative records. 

So reports a new publication of the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Project on 
the Academically Talented Student. The 
96-page booklet, tenth of a series, is en- 
titled Elementary Education and the Aca- 
demically Talented Pupil. It was pub- 
lished by the Project in cooperation with 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Author is David C. 
Sanders, assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum and Instruction at the 
University of Texas, Austin. 


Early Identification 

It’s important to identify the bright 
youngster early, says the book, because 
much pertinent information can be gained 
about him then thru observation and bio- 
graphical data supplied by parents. Good 
habits and attitudes which will help him 
achieve in later years can be fostered more 
easily early in the game. Besides, as some 


bright children grow older, they acquire 
behavior that tends to cover up their abili- 
ties, thus making them harder to identify. 


Once the bright child is spotted, the 
elementary school must face the question 
of what to do for him, The curriculum 
must be planned to give widest scope to 
his intellectual curiosity and plenty of op- 
portunities for problem-solving, critical 
thinking, creative endeavor, and _ inde- 
pendent work. These are important for 
all children, but they are meat and drink 
to the gifted boys and girls. 

Because he can develop basic skills 
more rapidly and with less “drill,” the 
gifted youngster should be accelerated in 
the skills of observing, listening, reading, 
writing, speaking, computing, and _ re- 
search. He should not, says the book, “be 
held to an age-grade level in these areas.” 


Questions Considered 


Discussing motivation, the book points 
out that the gifted child must understand 
his own capabilities and accept a standard 
of performance in keeping with them. It 
adds: “The school should expect from him, 
and he should set for himself, a higher 
standard of performance than that set for 
less gifted children.” 

Other chapters include discussion of 
how the elementary school should organ- 
ize to teach the academically talented 
most effectively. Should there be accelera- 
tion or enrichment or both? What about 


special classes for the gifted? Is the un- 
graded primary unit where the bright child 
may complete three years’ work in two a 
good solution? How comprehensive is the 
program for all children, not just the 
bright? What facilities and instructional 
materials are available? What is the pupil 
teacher ratio? 

The book also deals with administrative 
considerations in starting a program for 
academically talented children—how to 
finance it, how to select and work with 
teachers, how to make sure the public un- 
derstands and supports the program’s ob- 
jectives. s 

Several examples of programs now un- 
derway are cited—in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, in Brooklyn, N. Y., in Allentown, Pa., 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in Palo Alto Unified 
School District, Calif., and in the Port- 
land, Ore., Public Schools. 

Copies of Elementary Education and 
the Academically Talented Pupil may be 
obtained by ordering from National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, 
$1. Order by stock #50-109. 


Band Directors’ Breakfast 


The Wisconsin Chapter of the Ameri- 
ca’s School Band Directors Association 
will have a breakfast in the Poinsettia 
Room of the Medford Hotel on Thursday, 
Nov. 2. Reservations should be made with 
Carl Huffman, Fontana, Wis. 
























314 west wisconsin 


your most treasured names in fashion footwear... 


@ do stop in to see our newest 
fall and winter selections... 
lovely to see .. . wonderful to wear! 


® Natural Bridge 
® Foot Saver 

® Dr. Locke 

® Paradise Kittens 


© Tweedies 


© Kickerinos 


® Fashion Craft 
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b. Natural Bridge 
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.- 13.99 
c. Fashion Craft 
green, black, 
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d. Tweedies navy 
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Can You Help Credit Union 
Locate These Ex-Teachers? 


MADISON-—The Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit union, which is sponsored by the 
WEA, is trying to find some former 
teachers who have unclaimed funds in 
the Credit Union. Letters sent to their 
last known address have been returned. 

Under the rules of the Credit Union, a 
member must maintain WEA member- 
ship. Since the membership is not being 
paid otherwise, it will be charged against 


the account if the member cannot be 
contacted. 

You will be doing the teachers a favor 
and the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
a service if you will notify the Credit 
Union of the present address of the 
teacher. Write the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, 409 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3. 

Each of the following persons at the 
last known address has a sum of money 
to his or her credit in a share account on 
the books of the Credit Union, which will 








12 Mos. 
24 Mos. 
24 Mos. 


” 300— ” 
” s00— ” 
” 1,000— ” 


409 Insurance Building 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? 
GET IT FROM YOUR CREDIT UNION! 


Here’s what you will pay monthly: 


Oar GroOs— Hor 1 2Okes:. 2. saa eat eee seen $ 8.89 


Three summer months may be exempt from payment. In that case 
the above payments would be slightly higher. 


Write us for full information 


Just send in loan application below for quick service. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, STOCK AND LOAN 





Date of Application — 
Amount desired $ 
Married 
Date of first payment 


offer security, 
endorsers, etc. 


Name: —.. 
Name: — 








Husband’s (wife)’s occupation 
My salary is $ per mo. for 
My total indebtedness is $ 


My teaching address is 
My home address is 
Name of my parents and their address 





Years in present position 


Qualified loans granted up to $500 on.signature only; on loans over $500, please 
such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on car, or 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Address : onces 
be Address: = 
If other security is being offered, give description: ~.-----------------~--------- 


Do you own a car? —~----- Make and year 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? - 


Next year, beginning Sept. 19_---, I am under contract to 














Hneumbrance? .....-..<< 














Total experience 








Remarks: 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 





We approved the above loan. ~------- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: Chr. 



































be refunded by the usual process if a 

present address can be obtained. 

Lawrence H. Baxter, 17 S. Washington 
St., Elkhorn. 

Mrs. Ann J. Bobo, 928 W. Meinecke Ave., 
Milwaukee 6. 

Mrs. Helen Carmody, Blue Mounds. 

Wm. Gilbert Dennis, 693 Lewis St., 
Burlington. 

Jack C. Garnett, 181 Maria Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Glen E. Greenseth, 745 E. Clark St., 
Medford. 

Marion L. Hankwitz, 208 Frame Ave., 
Waukesha 

Mrs. Lucile M. Hawkins, 14956 Schaefer 
Road, Detroit 27. 

Howard W. Hess, 2803 Winthrop, Racine. 

Ruth M. Holling, 2456 No. Q1st St., 
Wauwatosa. 

Virginia Hulbert, 522% Scott St., Wausau. 

Ray S. Javenkoski, 862 Franklin St., 
Oshkosh. 

Eileen E. Johnson, Poynette, Wis., 

Mrs. Sallie A. Kerttula, 316 W. - Marshall 
St., Rice Lake. 

Franklin J. Liebhaber, 1240 Blaine Ave., 
Racine. 

Mrs. Kathryn E. Lohr, 129 Wamer St., 
Fond du Lac. 

Joan Longmore, 1205 Mole Ave., Janes- 
ville. 

Edward J. Mangan, Elkhart Lake. 

William R. Martin, 821 Wildwood Place, 
Oconomowoc. 

William V. Miller, Hixton. 

Elsa M. Mork, 3409 N. 26th St., Mil- 
waukee. 

Nellie C. Nyeland, 830 E. Mason, Mil- 
waukee. 

June E. Prigen, 3721 W. National Ave., 
Milwaukee 15. 

Julia Riedner, Siren. 

Virginia Schopf, 718 McClellan St. 
Wausau. 

Marie A. Schuele, 845 N. 29th St., Mil- 
waukee 8. 

Robert E. Shannon, Highland. 

Robert Siesco, 2411 No. 34th St., Mil- 
waukee. 

Joseph M. Soha, P. O. Box #372, Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 

Robert R. Sommer, 307—1st: St., Pewaukee. 

— J. Steinbeck, Box #108, Belle- 
ville. 

Mrs. Marie M. Tuohy, 3846 No. 37th St., 
Milwaukee 

Mrs. Dorothy Rosenbaum Werner, 43 
S. Hickory St., Fond du Lac. 

Fred J. Wright, Waterford. 

Harold J. Zahorik, 685% Appleton St., 
Menasha. 

Kathryn M. Zinke, 745 N. 27th St, 
Milwaukee. 


“Teacher Time” Broadcast 
Offered by State Network 


MADISON—“Teacher Time” is being 
broadcast over the State Radio Network 
each Tuesday at 4:00 P.M. and is broad- 
cast on Wednesday at 7:30 P.M. Frank 
Brown, supervisor in the State Depart- 
ment, is in charge of the programs and 
announces them several weeks in advance 
of the broadcast. The programs cover the 
curriculum, methods of teaching, and pub- 
lic relations. 
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Newer Media Conferences 
Planned at State Colleges 


MADISON—The State Department of 
Public Instruction has announced two In- 
structional Materials for Learning Confer- 
ences this Fall at Stout and La Crosse 
State colleges. The first conferences will 
be held at Stout at Menomonie on Satur- 
day, Oct. 21, and the second at La Crosse 
on Saturday, Nov. 18. 

These sessions are the outgrowth of rec- 
ommendations from the Wisconsin Newer 
Media Committee formed at Madison last 
April. At that time representatives from 
I!linois, Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
attended a conference on new methods of 
communications which was sponsored by 
the Division of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Services and the Association of Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development of the 
NEA. Donald Scott of Neenah, president 
of the Wisconsin Department of Audio— 
Visual Instruction, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
secured approval and assistance from the 
U. S. Office of Education for the instruc- 
tional materials session in Madison. 

Al Moldenhauer, superintendent of 
schools at Stevens Point, was named chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Newer Media Com- 
mittee which has the responsibility of fos- 
tering the dissemination of information 
relative to the newer audio-visual media 
as well as to review the uses of the time- 
tested older media. 


NEA SURVEY REVEALS... 
(Continued from Page 51) 


Neighboring States 

Some cities in Michigan reported to the 
NEA plans for the coming year. 

Wyandotte will expand an experimental 
project for the education of emotionally 
disturbed children which has been worked 
out in cooperation with Wayne State Uni- 
versity and the Lafayette Clinic. Wayne is 
experimenting with the ungraded primary. 
Muskegon has selected 240 better-than- 
average tenth graders for an intensive pro- 
gram requiring them to take mathematics, 
biology, English, world history, and physi- 
cal education, plus one elective, with a 
second elective optional. “We are in pur- 
suit of excellence,” says the school super- 
intendent. Berkley is revising its junior 
high mathematics courses to emphasize 
conceptual themes rather than manipula- 
tive skills. Royal Oak will offer, in ele- 
mentary school, a new science program 
developed during the summer by staff 
members. 

In Illinois, Rock Island High School 
will have a college level biology class to 
be conducted at noon and to be built 
largely around a college course in biology 
that will be offered generally by a local 
commercial TV _ station. Bloomington is 
employing a reading coordinator to help 
teachers, parents and pupils in improving 
the reading program. Harvey (Thornton 
Township) plans special offerings for 
slow-learning high school freshmen—no 
homework, no study periods, small classes, 
individual attention. It also is offering the 
note-taking course. Belleville is experi- 
menting with team teaching and closed 
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circuit television. Danville is opening three 
new junior high schools organized on the 
“school within a school” principle. Decatur 
is offering teachers a duty ree noon hour 
by engaging as lunch and playground su- 
pervisors students from Millikin University. 
Park Ridge has a new physics course in- 
tended to encourage the student to initiate 
and pursue his own inquiiies. Northbrook 
(Northfield Township) is building a new 
high school on the “school within a school” 
principle. It will be windowless and air 
conditioned. Waukegan is adding a second 
year of chemistry for the college bound. 


Champaign is extending and improving its 
prevocational program for the handi- 
capped, including those with limited aca- 
demic ability. 

In Iowa, Davenport is doubling English 
periods in grades seven and eight to devote 
more attention to spelling and composi- 
tion. Mason City is beginning a form of 
the ungraded primary systen’ which it 
designates as “continuous progress.” 
Clinton has developed, for junior high use 
in English, units of study dealing with the 
mass media—newspapers, magazines, 
television. 








TO MAKE FOR HALLOWEEN 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun 


New Cooky Cat cutter, 
3% x 4% inches, with 
moon cutter and recipes: 
25¢. Address, below. 


Halloween 
Cooky Cat 


Youngsters of all ages are delighted with this cooky. Easy to make 
with Cooky Cat Cooky Cutter. Such fun to do and fun to eat. 

Only 25¢ postpaid. Crescent moon cutter included plus 
grand-tasting, new, easy recipes for making. Address given below. 


Unlike the ordinary Halloween treat, 
snacks or refreshments that pTa and 
schools provide the 


If you decorate the cats, the whiskers 
are coconut; the big eye is a little 
red cinnamon candy. 





“‘celebrants’’, these 
Cooky Cats are really 
different and new. 

All you need is the new 
Cooky Cat cutter. With 
it, is free illustrated 6- 
page folder. This has 
easy new recipes for 
making grand-tasting 
gingerbread or chocolate 





IF INTERESTED 


To get cooKy caAT 
CUTTER plus crescent 
moon cutter, plus the 
folder of delicious recipes 
and ideas, described, send 
name, address and 25¢ to 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
No charge for postage. 


Folder also has ideas for 
decorating cats and use 
of cats for decorating 
cake, for perching on 
top ice cream, etc. 

As another plus, besides 
the folder, you are also 
sent a crescent moon 
cutter for making man- 
in-the-moon cookies... 








cats or the plain sugar 
cooky variety. The cats make great 
big hit, decorated or undecorated. 


a fine treat for witches. 
Your PTA, room mothers or girls in 


‘upper grades might do the cookies. 


Wholesome, delicious treat for Halloween—and every day 


Children love the lively flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint. 
it satisfies yet is not rich or filling. Here’s ideal 


treat for party time or for any time. 














The Museum of Medical Progress, housed in the reconstructed military hospital of old Fort 
Crawford, Prairie du Chien, tells story of three centuries of medical progress. 


Museum of Medical Progress 
Opens at Prairie du Chien 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN-—The three-cen- 
tury span from Indian remedies to pres- 
ent day medicine is told at the Museum 
of Medical Progress, Wisconsin’s newest 
historical attraction, presently in its first 
full season of operation at Prairie du 
Chien. 

The Museum, a project of the Chari- 
table, Educational and Scientific Founda- 
tion of the State Medical Society, is op- 
erated by the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 

Exhibits at the Museum trace devel- 
opments in medicine thru the frontier 


period and the Civil War. They follow the 
doctor as his mode of _ transportation 
changed from horseback to horse-and- 
buggy and finally the automobile, with 
corresponding improvements in medicine. 


50 Years of Progress 

From the infancy of industrial medi- 
cine 50 years ago, the story continues 
thru two world wars to modern surgery 
and present day hospitals. 

Special displays include a complete 
doctor’s office from the early part of the 
century, and exhibits tracing the history 
of medical superstitions and quackery. 

The exhibits are housed in the restored 
military hospital of Old Fort Crawford, 
which played a significant role in early 








5420 North College Avenue 





EARN EXTRA CASH 


We have funds available to finance College costs. Would you 
like to make these funds available to families in your area? 


We pay you $100.00 for each family you enroll in the Plan. 


Write to us for full details. 


THE EDUCATORS TUITION PLAN 


Phone CL 1—1205 


Indianapolis 20, Indiana 











Army-Operated Schools Seek 
Teachers for Overseas Duty 


CHICAGO-Foreign posts will be 
open for United States citizens in 
Army-operated schools for American chil- 
dren in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Germany 
and France for the 1962-63 school year 
The greatest number of vacancies wil! 
be for elementary teachers experiencec 
in the primary grades. High school teach- 
ers who qualify in two major fields wil! 
be needed also. School librarians, teach. 
ers of remedial reading in elementary 
grades, romance languages in high school 
guidance counselors, and dormitory super- 
visors will be required. A limited number 
of administrative openings are expected. 

Qualifications include a bachelor’s de- 
gree, teacher training and two years of 
teaching experience. 

Salary for the instructional staff is 
$4,435 for the school year with additional 
increments for advanced academic prep- 
aration. Rent-free quarters and overseas 
transportation are provided by the Gov- 
ernment. The tour of duty is one year. 

For application procedure, write to: 
Teacher Recruitment, Civilian Personnel 
Office, U.S. Army Support Center, Chi- 
cago, 1660 East Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Chicago 15. 





Wisconsin history. It was here that Dr. 
William Beaumont, in the 1820's, gained 
worldwide fame for his experiments in 
the physiology of digestion, watching the 
process thru an unhealed hole in the 
stomach of the Indian, Alexis St. Martin. 

A new administration building has been 
completed this year, to add to the ser- 
vices offered to persons who visit the site. 

Closing Date Oct. 31 

Some 10,000 persons have viewed the 
Museum since it opened Sept. 1, 1960, 
and numerous others are expected to tour 
the site prior to the fall closing date of 
Oct. 31. 

The beautiful fall scenery in the south- 
west corner of the state and the many 
historical sites in the area, including Villa 
Louis, in addition to the Museum of 
Medical Progress, make the Prairie du 
Chien area a popular week-end attraction 
for many Wisconsinites in the autumn 
months. 

Added attractions at the Museum this 
fall will include an exhibit titled “Life 
Begins”, showing the development of a 
baby from conception to birth. Also, 
there will be a display on the heart, fea- 
turing exhibits from the Mayo Clinic and 
the American Heart Association. 


Geography Teachers to Meet 


PHILADELPHIA—“Geography for the 
Schools of America” is the theme for the 
47th annual meeting of the National 
Council for Geographic Education at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 24-25. The session will provide op- 
portunities for elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers to discuss the latest de- 
velopments in the teaching of geography. 

For further information write to Sid- 
ney E. Ekblaw, second vice president, 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Teenage Students Leaving 
School Present Problem 


WASHINGTON-—Nearly one million 
boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age, 
who should be in high school are not. 
They have left their books behind them 
and hang out in gangs around street 
comers, or work casually from time to 
time at low paid jobs. Few are equipped 
to earn a decent living. Many of them 
are habitues of the juvenile courts, These 
are high school drop-outs. 

They are a big problem now, and a few 
years from now they are going to be a 
bigger problem. Educators get nightmares 
thinking about what is in prospect unless 
it becomes possible for the high schools 
drastically to revise their operations so as 
to provide courses which will keep these 
young people in school and train them for 
useful lives. 

Sam M. .Lambert, research director for 
the National Education Association, spoke 
of this problem at a national conference 
of P.T.A. leaders and school board mem- 
bers at NEA headquarters recently. The 
meeting brought together 45 representa- 
tives from 33 states to discuss federal sup- 
port for the public schools, for which 
legislation is now pending in Congress. 

The reason the drop-out problem may 
get much worse, Lambert warried, is 
simply that the big bulge in school-age 
population is now moving from the ele- 
mentary schools into the high schools. 
There were 8.4 million in the 14-17 age 
group in 1950; by 1970 there will be 15.9 
million. In the 18-21 age group there 
were 8.9 million in 1950; by 1970 there 
will be 14.6 million. 


Unskilled Jobs Decreasing 

“The number of jobs available to the 
unskilled is decreasing year by year be- 
cause of advances in technology,” he said. 
“But the number of people who will be 
looking for such jobs is increasing very 
rapidly. If we can’t find jobs now for the 
unskilled workers we have, what are we 
going to do when we have a great many 
more unskilled workers, and many fewer 
job openings for the unskilled?” 

As matters stand now, Lambert said, 
out of every 100 boys and girls reaching 
the fifth grade, only 60 finish high school. 
Out of every 100 who enter high school, 
33 drop out before earning a diploma. 

“A situation like this,” he added, 
“raises many questions about the adequacy 
of today’s schools. Are their guidance pro- 
grams really adequate? Is the program of 
studies broad enough to meet the needs 
of these youths? Is the quality of teachers 
and teaching equal to the demands of our 
rapidly changing society? 

“The obvious answer is ‘No’. A 33% 
drop-out rate is far too high. No one 
should assume that the 33% who quit dur- 
ing their high school years are incapable 
of learning and thus not worth educating. 
Some of them may be—but not 3 to 4 in 
every 10.” 

A few years back the high school drop- 
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out rate was even higher than it is today— 
50 to 60%, as against today’s 33%. Changes 
in high school curriculums or programs of 
study, have been credited with bringing 


about that reduction, even tho these 
same changes have sometimes brought 
about unwarranted criticism of the schools 
for adding “soft” or “frill” courses. 
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Be sure ‘to attend the State Teachers Convention on November 2-3 


BOARD- 


for MILWAUKEE 
CONVENTION 


. and this 


2 A), 


year travel there and back in relaxed comfort and safety aboard a North Western 


“400” Streamliner. 


Make up a party and keep the crowd together. Your local North Western ticket 
agent will be glad to make all arrangements for you. 











9:05am 11:05am 7:00pm ieldies || 





CONVENIENT “400” SCHEDULE North 
SOUTHBOUND NORTHBOUND Woods 
Green Bi-Level Bi-Level Fisher- 
Bay Peninsula Flambeau Twin Cities Twin Cities Flambeau Peninsula man 
“400” “4 wd “400” “400” “400” “400” “400” “400” 
James i es! ee | en ete 
cocaine 7:44 am | ee °C ameadeiits 
6:20am 8:40am |, eee eee See 3:29pm 9:01pm 12:15 am 
6:57 am Via Lv... - Appleton (Jet.)___ Ar. Via 8:15 pm Via 
7:07 am Sheboy- Lv. - “tie taeeie- -.Ar. - _.. Sheboy- 8:05pm Sheboy- 
7:25 am gan y,_-...-Oshkosh______Ar. gan 7:44 pm gan 
7:51 am TIS PME acccccce 














Above schedules subject to change. Please check departure times 
with local agent before commencing trip. 


CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM 
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a test scoring machine! 





LDP Answer Master 


Forms M and N 


purposes. 


ferences. 

















Stanford Achievement Test 


LDP Answer Masters overprint correct responses on 
Stanford LDP Answer Sheets. 
This convenient, economical approach— 
e increases speed and accuracy of hand scoring. 
e facilitates the use of Stanford Test results for instructional 


e furnishes a splendid worksheet for pupil and parent con- 


35 LDP Answer Sheets, LDP Answer Master Stencil, Supple- 
mentary Directions for Administering, Class Record. Price 
$1.30 per pkg. Acetate overlay keys—$.50 each. 


ie Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


the new approach to 
achievement testing 
for grades 3-9 


DALLAS BURLINGAME 














































Nelson Talks Conservation 
To Polk County Teachers 


AMERY, WIS.—Polk and Burnett County 
teachers heard Gov. Gaylord Nelson tell 
of his $50 million conservation resources 
measure, which had been approved by th« 
legislature, at their two-day inservice 
Polk County meeting at Unity School, Aug. 21-22. 
Education Assn. 
President Helen 
Christison of 
Balsam Lake 
introduces 
Gov. Nelson 
at the session. 


The two important issues of the day 
said Gov. Nelson, were those of providing 
adequate education for the youth and of 
conservation of natural resources. By stress- 
ing these, he stated, he did not intend tc 
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‘THIS ONE SURPASSES THEM ALL, FOR 
ADVENTURE, BEAUTY AND DARING!” 


ERAMA 


—Alice Hughes, King Features Syndicate 
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Extra Matinees at 2 P. M. 


THUR.—FRI., NOV. 2-3 


Same Prices As Wednesday Matinee 


PALACE 


MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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THE ONLY THEATRE IN WISCONSIN THAT CAN OR WILL SHOW CINERAMA 
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In Smart Surroundings 
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detract from the importance of providing 
for the aged, highways, the mentally il! 
and retarded, and the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Sponsored by Association 

The first day of the session was spon- 
sored by the Polk County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Prior to the Governor’s address 
the teachers heard an account of the NEA 
convention by the delegates attending the 
Atlantic City meeting. 

In the afternoon teachers heard Gordon 
Holmgren of Northland College, Ashland, 
relate his experiences in helping to organ- 
ize an educational program in Tripoli, 
Libya, in North Africa, under the U. S. 
Government foreign aid program. 

Harold Pluimer, head of the science pro- 
gram of the Minnesota Department of 
Education, spoke of the development of 
our space program. He gave an illustrated 
lecture using model rockets, satellites, and 
other equipment furnished by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The second day of the session was 
sponsored by the Polk-Burnett County Su- 
perintendent’s Office. During the morning 
the group heard Amil Zellmer, WEA field 
consultant, talk on educational legislation, 
and Dwight L. Agnew, professor of social 
science, Stout State College, address the 
group. The balance of the day was de- 
voted to group meetings for specific 
subjects. 


“Continental Classroom’”’ 
Offers Government Course 


NEW YORK—“Continental Classroom,” 
the nationally televised class for early 
risers, is presenting a two semester course 
on “The Structure and Functions of the 
American Government.” The telecast time 
is 6:30 A.M. 

The course is taught by Peter Odegard, 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. In addi- 
tion to NBC it is sponsored by American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, American Political Science Associ- 
ation, and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

Colleges in Wisconsin which are offer- 
ing credit for the course are Beloit, North- 
land, Platteville, River Falls, Superior, and 
St. Norbert. 

In some school systems inservice credit 
is given for those enrolling in the course. 
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‘important I. Q. Questions 
Are Answered in Booklet 


WASHINGTON-—The next time a wor- 
ied parent asks the teacher about his 
child’s intelligence, here are six questions 
a which he’s likely to get a wealth of in- 
formation: What is intelligence? How is it 
tested? Are intelligence and talent the 
same? Should parents be told their child’s 
[Q? How are test results used? Does IQ 
changeP 

The most recent research on_ these 
questions is being made available for 
teachers to share with parents thru a book- 
iet now being distributed by the National 
Education Association to more than a mil- 
lion educators. The booklet, “A Briefing 
for Parents: Your Child’s Intelligence,” 
was prepared by the editors of the NEA 
Journal. 


Comments of Contributors 

In general, seven experts who contrib- 
uted to the booklet have this to say: 

1. Intelligence is not something that 
comes in one piece. It is a variety of 
mental abilities that may be balanced in 
infinite ways. A successful mathematician, 
for example, may have the ability to 
reason mathematically, yet be poor in 
simple arithmetic. Or a person with.a large 
vocabulary and an ability to understand 
complicated prose, may be unable to ex- 
press himself fluently. When a child’s abil- 
ities are discovered, they give teachers and 
guidance counselors a “mental profile” 
which is more useful than an IQ rating. 

2. A variety of group and individual 
tests are available which measure tasks 
believed to require intelligence, but intelli- 
gence itself cannot be measured directly. 
In general, these tests measure a child’s 
ability to learn what he is supposed to 
learn in school. They are not a complete 
index of his brain power, nor do they show 
a full range of his intellectual capacity. 


Creativity and Academic Ability 

3. While most talented children are 
generally found to be highly intelligent, 
some recent research shows that there isn’t 
much relationship between creativity and 
academic ability. The youngster with a 
high IQ will not automatically have talent 
or score high on creative tests. 

4, There are both dangers and advan- 
tages to parents knowing their child’s IQ, 
but they do tell teachers and guidance 
counselors much about a child’s progress 
and are helpful in fitting instruction to 
his personal needs and in guiding him for 
the future. 

5. The IQ can and does change consid- 
erably from early childhood to high-school 
days, with the tendency toward scores ris- 
ing. Most dramatic change is between the 
ages of six and 12. Boys show a greater 
tendency to increase their scores than 
girls, Scores are likely to be better if a 
child has practice solving problems and if 
he is independent enough to meet tests as 
a challenge. 
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a personal copy on your desk... 
the mark of the ‘‘pro’’ in education! 


The Journal 
of Educational Research 


For 40 years devoted to the scientific study of teaching and 
training. Now even bigger and better—with a new monthly 


digest of ““‘What’s New in Educational Research”. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR MEMBERS OF WEA! 


The Journal of Educational Research 


Oembar Publications + Box 1605, Madison 3, Wisconsin 
Please enter my subscription at your special WEA rate: 
Special REGULAR RATE FOR ONE YEAR $7.50 


introductory en 
offer to members 
of Wisconsin 
Education Assn. ADDRESS 

ONE YEAR city ZONE PPR rie 


$6.00 (J CHECK OR MONEY ORDER ENCLOSED ([] BILL ME LATER 
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In Milwaukee It’s 


FAMOUS RESTAURANT 

a Now Remodeled and Enlarged 
a ONE BLOCK EAST—1%4 BLOCKS 

1037 N. 3rd ST. NORTH OF ARENA 











Book Conference Scheduled 
At UW-Madison, Oct. 19-21 


MADISON—The annual 1961 statewide 
Book Conference will be held at the Wis- 
consin Center at the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison, Oct. 19-21. The con- 
ference will begin at 2 P.M. on Thursday. 
Ara Bontemps, author of many childrens 
books, will be the guest speaker Friday 
evening on the topic, “My Love for the 
Lonesome Boy.” Following the address 
the Lewis Carroll Award will be made. 
Among the many exhibits will be “The 
Negro in Children’s Literature.” 

Friday is the day for teachers to bring 
students to spend the afternoon conferring 


with books. For information write David 
Davis, Room 225 Education Building, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Science Students May Try 
For College Scholarships 


WASHINGTON-The National Science 
Teachers Association (NSTA) has an- 
nounced that under the 1961-62 Future 
Scientists of America Awards program 
high-school students will be able to com- 
pete for $250 college scholarships for ex- 
cellence in scientific projects in addition 
to other awards totaling $10,000. 

Teachers may obtain information, entry 
materials, and program instructions by 








America’s Finest Collegiate 
School of Business, Founded 
in 1863 


Accounting 

Sales 

General Business 

Administrative Assistant 

Transportation and Traffic 
Management 





VISIT SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


For information about the College, stop at Convention Booth No. 37. 


PARTIAL LIST OF COURSES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Commercial Teacher Training 


Chartered by the State of Wisconsin to Grant Degrees 
Approved under the GI Bill 
Nationally approved court reporting school 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 
2800 W. Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A cordial invitation is extended 
to the members of the WEA to 
pay us a visit, meet our instruc- 
tors, and see the fine facilities we 
have for training young people. 


Special tours will be given Thurs- 
day evening and each day from 
8 until 5. 


SECRETARIAL 


Executive 

Legal 

Medical 
Stenographic 
Court Reporting 
Business Machines 


HI 5-9610 











State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1961-62 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


17 18 20 24 


Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 


32 33 34 44 (25¢) 


Available only in the United States of America 


nannies 





writing directly to Future Scientists o: 
America, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. Written reports of the stu. 
dents’ projects must be submitted not late: 
than Mar. 31, 1962. 


YOURS .. . for the asking 


This column is planned just to help you 
secure quickly and easily material for per- 
sonal or professional use. You may orde: 
any number of the items listed below b: 
using the coupon at the end of the column 
Be the first in your school to use the new 
material. 

9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for schoo! 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

11. Travel at its Best Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with aca- 
demic credit (in Europe, South America, 
Around the World), offered for the 12th 
consecutive summer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 
17. Catalog of handcraft and art mate- 
rials. Bulk supplies or complete project 
kits for all ages, skills. Leather, metal, 
wood, mosaics, clay, etc. (J. C. Larson) 
18. Catalog of language books—French, 
Spanish, Russian, German, and _ Italian. 
Readers as well as texts. Also includes a 
section on audio-visual material available 
for rental or purchase. (Chilton Co.—Book 
Division) 

20. Graded Catalog of books for elemen- 
tary and junior high schools and Classified 
Catalog of books for high school libraries. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

24. Information about a no-risk, no-invest- 
ment Protected Fund Raising plan used by 
schools and school groups from Maine to 
California. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 

32. Introducing PARLONS FRANCAIS is 
a basic description of the content of the 
course plus an illustrated brochure con- 
taining sample record. Describes the ex- 
tent and availability of the course. (Heath 
de Rochemont, Inc.) 

33. Career Reports is an unusual series of 
motion pictures created to fill a serious 
gap in the average high school vocational 
guidance program. It is specifically de- 
signed to help those seniors who are not 
able to go to college. Vocations described 
by the films (Auto Mechanics, Armed 
Services, Construction, Electronics, ete.) 
are those which ordinarily do not require 
a college diploma as a prerequisite. Each 
motion picture objectively describes a spe- 
cific occupation, explaining advantages and 
disadvantages in an up-to-date, interesting 
and lively format. Send for complete lis 
of titles, supplementary information and 
order blank. (Dept. of the Army) 

< K 

34. Research is the Fourth R is a revised 
6-page teaching aid, especially prepared 
for teachers to use in classroom instruc- 
tion. (Field Enterprises Educational Corp.) 
44, Halloween Cooky Cutter that cuts 
Halloween-shaped cats. With crescent 
moon cutter and 6-page illustrated folder 
for delicious new sugar cooky recipes and 
ideas for Halloween decorating. Cost 25¢ 
prepaid. (Mirro. See Wrigley Spearmint 
Gum ad) 
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Rising Enrollments and Prices Boost School Costs 


WASHINGTON-Rising enrollments 
ind higher prices for goods and services 
brought the cost of operating the Nation’s 
public elementary and secondary schools 
to a record $15.6 billion in the school 
year 1959-60, an increase ‘of $2 billion 
over 1957-58. 

The latest biennial survey of State 
school systems by the Office of Education 
shows increased investment in every cate- 
gory but one—capital outlay by local 





Jn Memoriam 


Karl Ludermann, 66, head of the In- 
dustrial Arts Department of Waukesha 
High School for 38 years, died Sept. 10 
of a heart attack. After graduating from 
Oshkosh State College he taught at How- 
ard Lake, Minn., before joining the staff 
at Waukesha in 1922. Later he received 
a masters degree from Marquette Uni- 
versity. He was past president of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Arts Association and 
had served on the Waukesha County 
Board since 1959. He retired from teach- 
ing last June. 

* = * 

J. F. Wadell, 78, former state high 
school supervisor and assistant superin- 
tendent of the state department of public 
instruction, died in a Janesville hospital 
Aug. 24 after a long illness. He attended 
Whitewater State College and received 
his master’s degree in education from the 
University of Wisconsin. He taught at 
Clinton and was a teacher and superin- 
tendent of schools at Evansville. He later 
was superintendent in Antigo and South 
Milwaukee. 

® * * 

Hugo A. Anhalt, 71, a retired teacher 
and orchestra conductor at what is now 
the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 
died at a Milwaukee hospital Aug. 25 after 
a long illness. He studied music at the 
University of Minnesota and at the Mil- 
waukee Normal School. He taught at the 
old Normal School for 32 years, retiring in 
1950 because of ill health. 

* * = 

Helen Cashman, 59, a teacher in the 
Cumberland School in Whitefish Bay 
since 1927, died unexpectedly Aug. 23. 
A graduate of Northwestern University she 
taught at Kenosha before joining the fac- 
ulty at Cumberland School. She was a 
member of several professional educational 
associations. 

* * = 

Mrs. J. H. Hanson, 74, a retired Madi- 
son teacher, died Aug. 31 at her home 
after a long illness. She taught in Madison 
for 28 years. 

* 8 3 

Mrs. Forrest Gault, 57, a former princi- 
pal of the Sullivan State Graded School, 
died at a Watertown hospital Aug. 20, 
where she had been a patient since Janu- 
ary. Receiving her professional education 
at Eau Claire State College, Whitewater 
State College, and Carroll College, she 
taught in Clark, Sauk, and Jefferson county 
schools. 
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school districts for land, buildings, and 
equipment. 

While total expenditures increased by 
$2 billion in the two-year period, capi- 
tal expenditures were down 7% in 1959-60 
compared with two years earlier. This 
was the first decline in capital outlay for 
elementary and secondary schools since 
World War II. 

Capital outlays by local school districts 
rose from $258 million in 1939-40 to $1 
billion in 1949-50, to $2.4 billion in 
1955-56, and to $2.9 billion in 1957-58. 
In 1959-60, these expenditures dropped 
back to $2.7 billion. 


Classroom Shortage Continues 


In the meantime, according to the 
latest reports from State education agen- 
cies, the classroom shortage at the begin- 
ning of the 1960-61 school year was 
142,000. This was virtually the same as it 
was at the beginning of the 1957-58 
school year when the shortage was re- 
ported as 143,000. 

The instructional staff—teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors—increased from 
1,340,000 in 1957-58 to 1,473,000 in 
1959-60, and average salaries rose 9% 
during the two-year period—from $4,703 
to $5,135. 

Approximately 36 million pupils were 
enrolled in public schools from kinder- 
garten thru grade 12 in 1959-60, as com- 
pared with a total of 33.7 million pupils 
in 1957-58. 

On the basis of average daily atten- 
dance, the current expenditure per pupil 
was $376 in 1959-60, compared with 
$341 in 1957-58, an increase of 10%. 

The largest proportionate increase in 
costs during the two-year period (34%) 
was for interest on the school debt, which 
rose from $343 million to $459 million. 

Of total revenue for school purposes, 
including income from taxes and appro- 
priations but excluding receipts from 
loans and sales of bonds, local sources 
furnished 54.1% in 1959-60. State sources 
contributed 39.4%; the Federal Govern- 
ment, 4.4%; and county and other inter- 
mediate district sources, the remaining 
2.1%. 


Decline in One-teacher Schools 


The survey disclosed a further notice- 
able decline in the one-teacher school. 
The number of such schools reported for 
the 1959-60 school year—20,000—repre- 
sented about a third of the number in 
1949-50. 

Fewer local school districts also were 
reported as a result of the continuing 
trend toward the reorganization and con- 
solidation of small school districts. There 
were about 40,300 operating and nonop- 
erating districts in 1959-60, compared 
with 83,700 in 1949-50. The heaviest 
concentration of small local school dis- 
tricts as well as one-teacher schools was 
in the Great Lakes and Plains region 
of the United States. 

Single copies of the report, “Prelim- 
inary Statistics of State School Systems 
1959-60,” are available from the Publi- 
cations Inquiry Unit, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 











NOW 


RELAX IN 


EUROPE 


UNCROWDED 

Fall and winter are ideal for browsing 
in bookstores, art galleries and museums, 
for shopping, sightseeing and shows. It's 


the season for theatres, opera, ballet 
and concerts. 


LOWEST FARES! 

Fly ICELANDIC from New York for low- 
est fares of any scheduled airline ANY 
TIME of year . . . plus biggest Family 
Plan reductions through next June 30. 


EXTRA WEEK “FREE” 
Stay longer, see more with the money 
you save on ICELANDIC, The Value Line. 
For family of 4 roundtrip to Oslo, pay 
$526.60 LESS than jet Economy Class 
. to London pay $391.20 LESS. Full- 
course meals, First Class legroom on 
long-range pressurized Douglas DC-6Bs 
with weather radar. From New York to 
ICELAND + ENGLAND - SCOTLAND 
HOLLAND + GERMANY - NORWAY 
SWEDEN + DENMARK « FINLAND 
LUXEMBOURG * 


* no Family Plan 


17-day Excursion fares available 
VISIT ICELAND, new tourist discovery. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC 


AIRLINES 
@ MOF LE DR 


37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 
Fl 6-2341 
Also New York «+ San Francisco 


WRITE FOR FOLDER WT 

















In MILWAUKEE 
jews 


cee 


New drive-in 
(off street) 
entrance 

& parking 


Motel 


convenience 


In the heart of 
downtown Milwaukee 


Xa FAMILY RATES 
HOTEL 


| Medford 


605 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

















‘eer sername, 
EUROPE 


e SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST *Bg5 
up 


FOR OVER A DECADE 

— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 

ART: The greatest art treasures of the ancient world and 
medieval, Renaissance, baroque masterworks admired in 
Greece, Turkey, the Aegean archipelago, in Italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and England; visits in studios 
of contemporary artists, craftsmen, designers. 
LITERATURE: A comprehensive tour of the literary sites 
of the British Isles — from Killarney to the Trossarchs, 
from Land’s End to Canterbury—plus an 8-day session in 
London with some of England’s best contemporary writers, 
and either an 8-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 8-day seminar in Oxford on the Teaching of English. 


EDUCATION: A comparative survey of teaching in West- 
ern Europe, with 2 one-week sessions in London and Paris, 
also school visits and extensive background sightseeing in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland (Italy, Spain optional). 


FRENCH: A month at the SORBONNE in Paris; morning 
classes, afternoon visits, theater, opera, preceded and fol- 
lowed by optional tours in all parts of Europe. 
HISTORY: Follow the fascinating story of the Civiliza- 
tion of the Western World on the highways and byways of 
Europe, through battlefields and maanificent ruins, through 
palaces and cathedrals, to the great capitals of the present. 
MUSIC: Enjoy superlative performances, introduced, 
evaluated, at the Florence, Verona, Salzburg, Bayreuth, 
Bregenz, Lucerne, Holland and Edinburgh festivals, in 
Vienna, Paris, London; enroll in classes (if you wish) at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg and the Edinburgh Conservatory. 
SOUTH AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with 
distinguished educators — against the background of the 
majestic Andes, of pre-Colombian monuments, stone-age 
communities and amazing progress—in Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 
arquie THE WORLD: A 60-day air tour (all long flights 
et) to the fantastic cities and the incredible, yester- 
Pd, still inaccessible, hinterland in Alaska, Japan, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 


Most programs carry GRADUATE credit 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Recess Time 


Scientific Progress 

A student was asked by his teacher to 
name some of Thomas Edison’s contribu- 
tions to science. 

He answered quickly, “If it were not 
for Thomas Edison, we would all be 
watching television by candlelight.” 


Listening Problems 

Big difference! A teacher tells us that 
she recently reprimanded a small boy who 
seemed to be lost in daydreams. “Sammy,” 
she said, “do you have trouble hearing?” 
“No, ma’am,” replied Sammy, “just 
listening.” 


Misleading Information 

The newlyweds had tipped the porter 
generously on boarding the train to keep 
that fact a secret. The next morning, no- 
ticing many knowing looks cast in their 
direction, the groom called the porter to 
account for it. 

Lawdy, boss,” he replied. “I didn’t tell 
"em; they asked me if you was jus’ mar- 
ried, and I ses, ‘no’, they is jus’ very good 
friends.” 


Uncomplimentary Comment 

A noted entomologist was delivering a 
lecture on the dangers of rat infestation. 
The fifth grade class listened with rapt at- 
tention and after the lecture, one of them 
wrote the speaker a note of thanks. It con- 
cluded by saying: 

“Thanks so much. We didn’t even know 
what a rat looked like until you came to 
our class.” 


Wrong Interpretation 

On Johnny’s report card there was a 
note saying, “Johnny is not contributing.” 
Next day Johnny came to school with a 
scrawly note which read, “We don’t have 
much money but here’s a nickel.” 


Big trouble with golf: Py the time you 
can afford to lose a ball, you can’t hit it 
that far. 


A Better View 

The biggest member of the high school 
football team apparently was too dumb to 
learn the fundamentals of blocking and 
tackling. The coach was dismayed at all 
that weight going to waste. 

In skull practice before the season’s 
final game, the coach suddenly pointed at 
the boy and demanded, “You there. What 
would you do if we had the ball on their 
five-yard line, fourth down, and 30 seconds 
left to play—with our team trailing by two 
points?” 

The boy frowned and pondered briefly, 
then answered, “I’d move down to the 
end of the bench so I could see better.” 


Request to the Editor 

Most magazine editors are affable people 
who like to accommodate subscribers. One 
editor, however, felt the following letter 
was asking too much: 

Dear Sir: Last year you printed an 
article, at least I think it was in your mag- 
azine, that interested me very much, but 
I have forgotten what it was. I lost my 
notes on the subject and can’t find the 
magazine. Will you send me another copy 
of same, if it was your magazine?” 





™ MENTALLY 
DISTURBED 
TE ACHE DR. JOSEPH 


T. SHIPLEY 


B® Actual case studies of problem teachers and 
what should be done about them: sex offenders, 
alcoholics, cheats, nervous incompetents, cal- 
lous idlers, teachers who hate children and their 
own work. How to detect these dangers, protect 
the child, and treat the teacher fairly. $5.00 
And another indispensable book: 

Classroom Teachers’ Guide To Audio-Visual Material 
EstTHER L. BERG & FLORENCE B. FREEDMAN $5.00 
Order today at 20% educational discount from: 
CHILTON BOOKS, Chestnut & 56th, Phila. 39, Pa. 








TEACH IN VENEZUELA 
American-type school, Bachelor's 
quired, 2 years experience, single, 
paid by the school. 
Openings: 

Elementary: Kg, 1, 2, 4. 
Junior High: Math, Science, Shop, P. E. 
Recruiting in Chicago, Minneapolis in Decem- 
ber. Airmail inquires to: James Murray, Super- 
intendent, Escuela Bella Vista, Apartado 290, 

Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


Degree re- 
travel costs 











WHAT’S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 
Up-to-the-minute project kits and supplies for all 
crafts, ages, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, 
baskets, clay, art materials, etc. Top quality 
guaranteed. Quantity discounts. Prompt, accurate 
shipment, Leading school supplier for 26 years. 
Bids returned promptly. New illustrated catalog 
rushed to you FREE. 

J. C. LARSON CO., INC. 
1555, 820 South Tripp, Chicago 24, 


Dept. Illinois 











Handbook of Remedial Reading Material, 
45 RPM Multiplication Drill Record, 45 RPM 
Reading Record $1.00 each 


Complete catalogue of instructional 
materials upon request. 
PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
ESTACADA, OREGON 

















Before you buy any books for 
your school library, write for our 
helpful free GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Lippincott Books for Children’”’ 
(Elementary) and “Lippincott Books 
for High Schools’’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Library Service Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 











ELEGANT MINIATURE BOOKPLATES 


1-9/16" by 2”. Rich gold gummed paper, 
black ink. Personalized with handsome script 
initial and your full name (or any three short 
lines). Makes a wonderful gift for book-loving 
friends. 125 packed in plastic box only $3 post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Samples on request. 


Manhattan Exclusive, Box 296P, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


RAISE MONEY . 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment—No Risk 
For ‘“‘no-obligation” information write: 
STM-1 Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 























NEED MONEY FOR 
NEW PROJECTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling Vintex top quality nationally 
known household necessities. Choice of many items 
—money back guarantee. Write for sample offer. 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 97, N. J. 
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\IW-Milwaukee Conducts 
“ymposium on Education 


MILWAUKEE-The School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin— 
tilwaukee will conduct a conference and 

mposium on the topic, “The Nature of 
knowledge: Implication for the Education 
of Teachers,” Nov. 16-18. According to 
‘Vesley J. Matson, assistant dean, the pro- 
cram will be in place of the usual dedica- 
tion ceremony which accompanies the ac- 
quisition of new quarters. Beginning with 
the fall semester the School of Education 
will be located in the building formerly 
occupied by the Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary. 

Five outstanding scholars in major uni- 
versities will present papers on various 
facets of this theme. They are Paul Hanna 
of Stanford University, A. W. Foshay and 
Amo Bellack of Columbia University, 
B. Othanel Smith of the University of 
Illinois, and John Goodlad of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. There 
will also be panel discussions and seminar 
sessions involving local and national lead- 
ers in teacher education. 

An invitation is extended to the public 
to attend these sessions. Further details 


can be obtained by writing to Dean 
George W. Denemark, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 

“The topic selected for this conference 
is a most timely and significant one,” 
stated Matson. “There is a strong current 
ground swell among leaders in the teacher 
education field to work more closely with 
scholars from the various academic disci- 
plines to identify the major concepts from 
those areas of knowledge which have im- 
portant implications for what is taught in 
elementary and secondary schools and how 
the curriculum for the education of our 
children and youth shall be organized. 
The conference theme represents an activ- 
ity on the ‘growing edge’ of current 
thinking with respect to the design of the 
education of our teachers.” 


DROP-OUT PROBLEM . 
(Continued from Page 17) 


tunity in varying measure, the vari- 
ables being not only the native 
limitations of individual ability but 
also the social and economic road- 
blocks to individual pursuit of 
excellence. 
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All too often we undermine our 
country’s greatest resource, its brain- 
power, thru indifference, compla- 
cency, and improvidence. 

We talk of mobilizing our strength, 
but the only kind of mobilization 
sure to preserve our traditional insti- 
tutions of government, and th 
our accusto 


ilization of the mind r 
ple. 


All of us, working together, must 
exert to the utmost our ingenuity 
and creativity to accomplish the 
great task before us. 


— WORLD TRAVEL ——— 
ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmann 
Tours: 
EUROPE, Grand, Coronet, Olympian, 
12 to 19 countries, 35—55 days in 
Europe $1195-—1595 
Pageant of Britain, all parts of The Isles 
in six weeks, May 25—July 3 __ $1095 
and introducing 
Dittmann Global Circle — Around -the- 
World in sixty days, 3 departures: 
Spring, Summer, Fall 
All four prices include trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific passage by air or by ship 
—frequent departures in June and July, 
returning late August. Tours expertly 
conducted. 








Organization 


DITTMANN BUILDING | 


P.O. BOX 199 NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 











Teachers 


Look Your Best at 
Convention Time! 


Milwaukee’s largest and most 
efficient shoe repair shop is 
equipped to give you quick 


service in shoe repairing 
and cleaning, hat blocking and 
dress cleaning. 


the LONDON 
HAT & SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
226 East Wisconsin Avenue 
711 North Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 
Cleaners and Dyers’ BR 6-3010 











SCOUT LEADERS—TEACHERS 
PTA—SORORITIES 


Do you need MONEY for special projects? 
Visit our wholesale store at 815 N. 3rd St. 
Customer parking in rear. 


SMARTSTYLE OF MILWAUKEE 
features LARGEST selection of CHRISTMAS 
and Birthday Cards, Wrappings, Gifts, 
Jewelry, Toys. LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
—BEST SERVICE. 














EDITORIALS 


Convention Time 


¢ We are rapidly approaching another annual conven- 
tion of the WEA. Our officials, committee chairmen 
and members, and sectional chairmen have worked dili- 
gently during the year to prepare something for each 
and all of you. To some the annual convention is the 
WEA, however we wish to remind you that the many 
services of the WEA function thruout the year and 
are an essential part of any professional organization. 
The convention, tho important, is only a part of the 
year-round activity of your WEA. 

To accommodate the thousands who attend, WEA 
officials have provided for each speaker of the general 
session to appear in the Arena and the Auditorium. 
No one needs to miss the main addresses of the con- 
vention because he “couldn’t get into the hall.” Occa- 
sionally some of the sectional meetings are crowded 
which may be due to the large number of teachers 
interested in that particular phase of education or 
because the chairman has provided an exceptional 
program. We are doing our best with the facilities 
available. 

The exhibits are an important part of the convention. 
Over 200 exhibitors have rented space and will go to 
great length to arrange attractive booths to display 
their products or their services. What they have to 
offer is aimed to make your teaching easier and more 
effective. Time viewing the latest in books, equipment, 
and services is time well spent. 

And then there are the Milwaukee merchants, hotels, 
and restaurants who have used your Wisconsin Journal 
of Education to invite you to their places of business. 
If you see in their show windows copies of their ad 
as it appeared in the October Journal and a copy of 
the Journal’s cover, you may know that they appre- 
ciate having your convention in their city. To patronize 
them especially, whenever possible, is promoting your 


own self interest. They are interested in you, your - 


convention, and your association. Not only does theiz 
advertising help to pay printing costs of your Journal, 
but it also shows their interest in you and your profes- 
sion. We hope it helps them. 


Only a Suggestion 


¢ We are not trying to tell our members what they 
should do. We are only suggesting that you read care- 
fully the article in the September Journal entitled, 


“Earning Rates in the Retirement System,” and the 
one in this Journal entitled, “Separate Group—Another 
Choice.” 

The September article reports the success of the 
varible annuity plan of the State Teachers Retirement 
System so far. It also states that only 26% of the 
teachers of the combined group have chosen to enter 
the variable annuity division. This small percentage 
may be due to a cautious attitude of members toward 
investments in our economic system or it may be due 
to lack of knowledge of the plan. If it is the latter, 
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we suggest that you study the variable annuity feature. 

The October article explains the limited time that 
teachers now in the separate group have to become 
members of the combined group as the result of 
amendments to the Social Security Act passed by the 
87th Congress which has just adjourned. Since com- 
bined group members are the only ones who can avail 
themselves of the variable annuity, that fact may be 
important in your consideration to enter the combined 
group. 

The 6,865 teachers as of July 1, 1961 who were 
members of the variable annuity plan are not con- 
cerned with any of these changes in legislation, The 
other 26,000 teachers in the state, however, may want 
to review their retirement system in the light of 
changed conditions. 

The decision is yours. Our concern is that teachers 
in the future may say, “Why didn’t you tell us 
about it?” 


We Ask for It 


¢ Do you like the quality of TV programs you are 
receiving? Do you like the steady diet of Westerns 
and gangland thrillers? Do you approve of the dis- 
gusting commercials that force their way into your 
living room when you want to see and hear a good 
program? 

If not, it appears that the only way we have to 
register our protests is to write the sponsor, the TV 
station, and the Federal Communications Commission, 
and tell them what we think. 

Recently we heard a representative of a TV station 
speak to a group on TV programing. Altho he ad- 
mitted off the record that many of the programs were 
not to his personal liking for many reasons, yet in 
all his years of telecasting he had received but few 
letters or calls critical of the offerings. Apparently only 
a small percent of the TV viewers, according to the 
speaker, take the time and the effort to do anything 
themselves to try to improve the programs. 

The fact that TV is said to be free and therefore we 
should be thankful for what is offered is not quite true. 
Whenever you buy a product that is advertised you're 
paying for the program thru the price of the article. 
Furthermore, a TV company has been granted the use 
of a specific channel which is public property, and 
for that privilege the station is under the obligation 
to devote a percentage of its time to “the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity.” 

Programs are usually rated by the numbers watching. 
Occasionally some company defies the ratings and spon- 
sors a quality program, but such examples are few. 
Whenever you hear worthy programs which you believe 
are a credit to the cultural and intellectual level of our 
citizens for which we should strive, let either the sta- 
tion, the sponsor, or the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, or all of them know about it. You will be 
performing a service for the welfare of the general 
public. Don’t leave it all to George. 


October 1961 





SIGN OF THE GOOD LIFE 
IN WISCONSIN 


one of a series 


SURGICAL 
MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL 


WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 


Indian Summer is Wisconsin’s 
special sign of the good life. A 
brooding mellowness comes to 
bless the countryside. Crops ma- 
ture, corn is shocked. From hills 
aflame with the scarlet and saffron 
of sumac and maple, from marshes 
frosty with the purple of asters and 
gentian, autumn breathes an air of 
soft contentment. 

The same sense of peace and 
security can be yours with WPS 
health care insurance. One name 
to trust, one contract to cover you 
completely, one agency to serve 
you efficiently, one identification 
card to pay the bills. Designed and 
recommended by 2,700 Wisconsin 
physicians of your State Medical 
Society. Programs for individuals, 
for groups, for people over 65. Ask 
your family doctor about WPS, 
contact an area representative in 
Green Bay, Kenosha, or Eau 
Claire, or write directly to the 
Madison office. 


HE DOCTORS’ PLAN OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN © 330 E. LAKESIDE © MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-310] 


© 1961, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 





























100 lessons in less than a minute with 


DITTO’ WORKBOOKS 
AND DUPLICATORS 


DITTO Workbooks contain pre-printed masters of daily 
lessons. To use, you simply tear the perforated lesson- 
master out of the workbook and snap it into your DITTO 
Brand Spirit Duplicator. In less than a minute, you have 
100 easy-to-read lessons ready to pass out to your class. 
60 workbooks offered by DITTO cover many subjects, 
practically every class. All are edited by nationally recog- 
nized educators to make learning more interesting, more 
complete. Where needed, workbooks include answer sheets. 
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a 60 DITTO 
“pe” WORKBOOKS COVER 
MANY SUBJECTS 


Word Study: 9 books, from early reading readiness to grade one. 
Social Studies: 3 books starting with early grades. Nature Studies: 
3 books; birds, animals, stream and forest; grades two—four. Health 
and Safety: for primary grades. Phonics: A series of directed study 
I Language: 14 books of learning language, for grades two— 
eight. Arithmetic: for beginners, and through grade eight. Science: 
Simple experiments for use at school or home; middle grades. Art: 
To improve graphic vocabulary; for early primary grades. 
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Any lesson you can type, write, or draw on a DITTO Brand 
Master can be made into individual lesson sheets for every 
student—in less than a minute—with a DITTO Brand Dupli- 
cator. You can turn out lessons in up to five colors; duplicate 
on 3 x 5-inch to 9 x 14-inch sheets, lightweight to card stock. 
You can produce hundreds of items that make teaching 
easier, learning faster. 

Mail the coupon today for workbook samples, more infor- 
mation. Find out how DITTO can save time for you. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY 
320 South Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Without obligation, please: — 
[] Send samples and catalog of DITTO Workbooks. 
C] Send free guide—'‘Teacher, Advisor, or Principal—Ditto 
Products Help You Do A Better Job."’ 
([] Arrange a demonstration in my school. 





Name 
School 
School Address 


City Zone or County State 
DITTO and (11) are registered trade marks (U.S. and foreign) of Ditto, Inc. 
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